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MAKIN(.  .AO«iliAIM  ANCt;. — THE  BI.A(  KllIKD". 

Okeati.v  ilal  llerlKMl  oiijo)-  the  (|iiiot  ot  the  I’ar- 
JKJiia^e  after  llie  r.uise  aiitl  hustle  ol  many  ot  the 
inns,  where  he  had  brvnohliued  to  tarry  ;  and  it  was 
with  renewed  leelinps  (»|  health  that  he  aio*e,  on 
the  morning  alter  his  arrival.  When  Mr  Oraham 
entered  his  rtKiin,  to  intjuire  it’  he  needed  anythin*?, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  him  dressed,  and  sillint?  hv 
the  ofien  window,  enjoyin*?  the  sweet  morning 
sounds  and  scents. 

*•  My  dear  (iraham,"  said  he,  rising,  “  f  lH‘<j:in  to 
feel  like  myself  a»ain  ;  the  pure  air  of  this  delitrht- 
fill  place  will  soon  .set  me  up.  I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  your  three  sweet  children  nmusin!?  themselves 
in  the  i^arden  ;  hut  I  think  they  iiave  not  spied  me 
out  yet.  Is  it  on  my  account  that  they  all,  even 
the  younge.st,  scarcely  spr-ak  above  a  whisjier  ’  and 
yet  they  look  so  full  of  health  and  spirits.” 

“  Ves,  Ilerliert,  I  lielieve  they  an*  afraiti  of  dis¬ 
turbing  you ;  they  have  In'cn  making  sundry  in¬ 
quiries  about  you  this  morninL'  ” 

“  I  long  to  get  acquainted  with  them,”  said  Her¬ 
bert  ;  “  will  you  give  me  your  arm  down  stairs,  a.s 
I  am  rather  apt  to  be  giddy.” 

Herbert’s  winning  manners  were  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  children ;  and  before  break.fa.st  was 


removed,  ('harlcs  ami  Kli7al»tlh 
liMiked  u|Hin  him  as  a  dtai  fiiend; 
and  Harry  l^ecain*  vci\  ssx'iahle 
dining  the  h\v  minutes  he  was 
allowc.l  to  remain  in  the  pallor; 
but  .1-*  he  coiiitl  not  k)'<  p  In'*  iniilh 
wilinn  proper  hounii'^.  In*  w.i-*  “oon 
ill- pat*  lied  In  niir'e*'  car*'  again 
All*  r  Sthn*d,  i'll. tiles  U  palled 
'vi'li  his  wiiting  in.ilcnals  t  i  the 
IJosc-pnrrli,  ami  commenced  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  otter,  it' manner  ot  li-h- 
ing  ;ind  sn  lorih,  in  his  hook  ot  dis- 
l  ovcnes  So  intent  wa>  lie  ttver  Ins 
employiiieiil,  that  hi'  coiiAin  Hcrlieil, 
who  ha  I  licen  -Irolli  ig  in  the  gar- 
d<‘M,  caim*  in  and  si  ale»l  hini-s  lf  on 
the  o[qiO'*ile  hem  h  ijuile  un}M  rceivcd. 
*‘  Wliy,  Chailie  .-aitl  he,  ‘‘you  ;iie 
•-o  altsi.rlK'd  III  your  hook  ;  is  it  one 
!  of  voiir  own  composition  ’  May  I 
I  have  a  |M*ep  ;it  it  Charles  imme¬ 
diately  handed  it  to  his^oiisiu,  say- 

_ _ _  [  ing,  as  the  color  came  to  his  checks, 

“  Vou  will  not  liml  it  worth  reading  ” 

I  ilo  not  think  so  at  all,”  said  Heiliert,  with  an 
encouraging  «mile:  “  it  is  Uitli  u.sefiil  and  amusing 
to  keep  an  lU'count  of  all  the  wonderful  things 
which  come  under  your  notice  How  sweetly 
thosi’  Idackhirds  are  singing,”  milled  he,  after  a 
pause  :  “  are  they  in  your  garden 

“  Ves,”  answered  Charles  ;  they  have  a  nest  in 
the  hedge,  on  the  stump  of  an  old  thorn,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lawn ;  and  they  built  almost  in 
the  same  plai’e  l.ist  year:  you  would  like  to  see 
how  tame  t|iey  are  ;  we  can  go  nearly  clos**  to 
them,  and  they  do  not  Hy  away;  neither  did  they 
-leem  afraid  when  1  |teejied  into  their  pretty  nest  to 
■lee  their  young  ones.  In  the  winter,  when  it  w.xs 
so  liittcrly  cold,  they  came  every  mornimg  to  the 
parlov-windoAV  for  the  cnimhs,  which  we  gave 
them  " 

“  Pretty  creatures  !”  said  Hcrliert :  “  can  you 
tell  me  what  sort  of  a  nesf  they  live  in  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  for  I  noticed  it  particularly;  the  out¬ 
side  w;ts  of  hay  and  moss ;  ami  I  think  it  was 
lined  with  woid  and  hair,  coiled  round  to  keep  it 
in  its  jilace ;  hnt  the  four  little  birds  filled  it  so 
full,  that  I  could  not  .see  very  plainly.” 

“  A  friend  of  mine,”  said  Herbert,  “  once  told 
me  an  anecdote  of  the  bravery  of  two  blackbirds, 
of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness :  would  you  like 
to  hear  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please ;  I  am  so  fond  of  sto¬ 


nes,  and  «o  is  Hi's->ie  ;  may  I  run  and  fetch  her.*” 
To  Is-  vine,  (  liarlie  ;  hut  I  cannot  promise  you 
a  long  tale  ” 

Now,  we  are  quite  ready,”  said  C  haiies,  re 
tiiming  with  his  sivU  r 

“  1'fiis  pair  of  black  birds  had  lu-it  reared  a  vomig 
IihknI,  ami  were  tem  hiiig  them  to  U'e  their  wing**, 
;md  provide  for  their  own  wants,  wln-n  a  cat,  who 
wa'  prow  I  mg  about  the  garden,  e«pied  one  of  the  pi  or 
helpl.-i'  little  things,  Ihittenng  from  twig  to  twig 
Thinking.  I  Mip|>o«e,  that  ihe  could  make  an  easv 
prey  of  tins  templing  tit-bit,  she  was  in  the  act  of 
I  II  epiiv/ 'leallhily  along,  preparing  for  a  spring, 
when  she  w.is  \;iliantlv  ass;ided  by  the  parent 
birds,  who  tlew’  at  lier.  Happing  their  wings,  an  I 
scolding  loudly;  and,  if  f  rememlrer  right,  they 
even  ventured  to  |H  ck  at  her  Their  fierce  as'aiilt 
caused  her  to  retire  from  the  free  ;  hut  they  were 
not  sili'fied  until  they  had  driven  her  fairly  out  of 
the  garden  ” 

“  Capital '  capital  exclaimed  Charles  “  What 
ImiIiI  birds  !”  .said  P.li/abeth  “  Well,. I  wish  th«y 
would  all  agree  to  serve  the  cals  so ;  at  any  rate, 
those  who  have  plenty  to  eat  at  home.” 

“It  is  very  difflrult,”  said  Herbert,  “  to  over¬ 
come  the  natural  disposition  of  animals;  and  it  is 
almost  sure  to  break  out  when  any  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  oHers  Itself.” 

“  Is  it  not  strange,  Charlia,”  said  Klizabeth,  as 
soon  as  they  w'ere  alone,  “  that  both  your  guesses 
and  mine  should  be  {lartly  right  .*  You  see  cousin 
Herbert  wears  just  the  serrt  of  coat  I  '*aid  he 
would.” 

“  Yes,  Bessie  ;  but  you  were  wrong  aliout  his 
b«‘ing  shorter  than  Papa,  and  so  was  I  about  black 
eyes  ;  hut  it  does  not  matter,  for  he  is  much  kinder 
than  either  of  us  exjiecteil.” 

“  Ye.s,  indeed,”  -aid  Klizabeth;  “I  wish  he 
would  live  here  always,  for  I  like  hun  so  very 
much.” 

rriAPTKR 

VISM  TO  THE  DlM.l.E.— THE  SWALLOW’S  NEST. 

I  r  iiap(iened  that  about  a  fortnight  after  Herbert 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Parsonage,  a  little  excur¬ 
sion  wan  planned  to  visit  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
ahliey,  situated  in  a  romantic  and  secluded  part  of 
the  hilN  Herirert  was  to  mount  a  rough  Shetland 
pony,  while  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  provisions, 
fiic.  were  to  be  conveyed  in  an  humble  equipage, 
namely,  a  covered  wagon. 

As  the  expedition  was  not  to  .start  until  twelve 
o’clock,  the  children  were  required  to  attend  to  a 
port  of  their  lessons  previously ;  as  Mr.  Graham 
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thuu^t  that  they  would  enjoy  the  coming  pleasure 
uiuch  more  than  if  they  had  been  idling  atiout  all 
the  morning. 

Charles  was  not  much  disposed  to  acquiesce 
with  this  decision,  as  his  tasks  for  that  day  were 
in  the  l<atin  ftrammar  and  Vocabulary,  which  he 
had  hut  just  commenced  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
it  was  w'lth  a  bad  grace  that  he  took  his  seat  with 
his  pu|ia  III  the  study. 

He  M^in  made  up  his  mind  that  his  lessons  were 
too  difficult  to  lie  learned ;  and  allowing  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  his  exjiected  excursion.  Ins 
eyes  wantiered  far  from  Ins  book,  and  Ins  |ia{ia*s 
warnings  were  fur  once  quite  unheeded.  And  so 
the  minutes  slipjied  away ;  anti  when  the  wagon 
and  the  jiony  were  at  the  dtsir,  and  every  one  else 
quite  ready,  Chatles  discovered  Ins  error,  and  how 
much  he  had  lost,  for  want  of  a  little  attention  and 
jiei  severance. 

“  Surely,  papa,”  argued  he,  “  if  I  learn  my  les¬ 
sons  when  I  eoma  home,  it  will  do  just  as  w'ell .” 

“  No,  my  dear;  it  really  grieves  me  to  deprive  you 
of  what  1  am  sure  would  give  you  jdeasure  ;  but  I 
should  not  feel  it  right  to  do  othenvise,  after  your 
sad  waste  of  time  this  morning ;  and  if  you  could 
not  fix  your  thoughts  now,  iniich  less  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  you  are  fatigued,  and  when  you  would 
have  so  many  things  to  fill  your  niiiid.” 

I’cKir  Charles  burst  into  tears  as  he  heard  ihein 
drive  away  from  the  door;  and  for  some  time  he 
was  inconsolable.  Kiit  cook,  who  w’as  now  his 
sole  comjianion,  recointnended  him  to  dry  his  eyes, 
and  get  his  lessons  quite  perfect ;  “  and  then  you 
Know,  Master  Charles,  you  can  run  in  the  garden 
and  enjoy  yourself  as  well  as  your  sister  and  bro¬ 
ther.”  Charles  thought  that  this  was  good  advice ; 
and  in  a  little  time  he  began  to  act  upon  it,  feeling 
much  happier  as  he  did  so. 

One  by  one  the  difficulties  were  all  mastered, 
and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  been  so 
foolish  before;  fresh  tears  filled  his  eyes  at  this 
thought,  but  he  checked  them  speedily,  determined 
to  take  warning  another  time.  He  now  hastened 
to  put  away  his  books,  and  ran  out  into  the  garden. 
“  I  shall  just  have  time  to  go  to  the  brook  before 
my  dinner  is  ready,”  said  be ;  and  if  I  am  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  make  any  discoveries,  I  shall 
have  something  to  tell,  as  well  as  to  hear,  when 
mamma  comes  home.” 

When  Charles  reached  the  dingle,  he  lost  his 
way  among  the  most  intricate  paths;  and  instead 
of  coming  to  the  riven  oak  and  the  otter’s  hole,  as 
he  intended,  he  suddenly  issued  from  the  thick 
shade,  at  a  s|H>t  which  he  had  never  seen. 

A  lieautiful  little  glaile  was  before  him,  sloping 
gnuluaily  down  to  the  stream  :  the  sun  xvas  shin¬ 
ing  joyously  on  its  bright  grassy  carpet,  all  studded 
as  it  was  with  the  gay  orchis  and  cranes'-bill ; 
while  oil  the  margin  of  the  water, 

“  The  meadow-sweet  bresihed  its  delicious  perfume:” 
a  cool  refreshing  breeze  was  rustling  among  the 
verdant  btiiighs,  which  inclosed  this  sweet  sjiot. 
C'hailes  was  so  enchanted,  that  his  first  exclama¬ 
tion  Y'^sis,  **  O  !  to  have  a  little  rustic  hut,  and 
live  here  always  But  jierhaps  I  should  find  it 
rather  dull  sometimes,  es|iecially  in  dark  rainy 
weather.”  With  this  satisfactory  conclusion  he 
laid  himseli  down,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  listened 
to  the  many  varieties  of  song  which  were  poured 


forth  on  every  side.  “  There  !  that  is  the  Linnet,  j 
I  know  very 
well:  but  hark! 
what  noise  is 
that ;  so  loud 
and  harsh,ju6t 
Lke  the  old 
watchman’s 
rattle  which  I 
found  HI  the 
iumlier-room  and  Charles  suddenly  raised  him¬ 
self  on  one  elbow,  and  lijiked  eagerly  around  him. 

Pre.seiilly  he  heard  the  noise  again,  and  then  he 
crept  quietly  to  the  spot.  There,  jierchod  on  a 
witheretl  branch  which  lieiit  over  the  water,  was  a 
bird  of  brilliant  pliimagi*,  bright  blue  and  green 
blending  into  one.  His  throat  wa.s  nearly  white, 
and  his  wings  tipjied  with  black  ;  in  size,  he  wa.s 
not  much  larger  than  a  sparrow  ;  his  U-ak  was  of 
a  greenish  yellow,  long  and  slender,  and  his  legs 
very  short,  and  far  back  in  the  Ixxlj'. 

His  bright  eye  seemed  to  pierce  the  water  be¬ 
neath  him  in  every'  direction,  as  if  in  search  of 
prey.  Charles  admired  him  extremely  ,  he  thought 
him  the  handsomest  English  bird  he  had  ever 
s«?en  ;  indeed,  he  began  to  doubt  if  he  were  not 
some  caged  j»et,  who  had  escajied  from  confinement. 

Suddenly'  the  bird  threw  iiimself  forward, 
plunged  Ins  head  in  the  stream,  and  st'ized  a  little 
fish,  which  he  swallowed  in  an  instant.  “  Ho  !  hoj 
my  pretty  creature,”  thought  Charles;  “so  you  live 
by  fishing  a.s  well  as  the  Otter.  ^Vell !  I  supjiose 
I  must  not  quarrel  with  you  for  that  ”  Now  the 
bird  quitted  his  perch,  and  skimmed  over  the  water, 
at  a  small  height  about  its  surface,  su.staining  him¬ 
self  by  a  rapid  motion  of  his  wings,  frequently 
plunging,  however,  for  the  fish  w'hich  caught  his 
eye  below. 

At  last  he  disappeared  along  the  windings  of  the 
stream  from  Charlie’s  sight,  who  had  lieen  taking 
particular  notice  of  his  plumage  and  actions,  that 
he  might  describe  them  to  his  mamma;  and,  in 
retuni,  learn  from  her  the  name  of  this  beautiful 
bird,  and  what  kind  of  a  nest  he  made  for  himself. 

In  the  afternoon,  Charles  busied  himself  in  put¬ 
ting  his  own  and  Elizabeth’s  garden  in  good  order, 
and  m  repairing  the  lattice-work  of  their  little 
arbor  ;  thus  bringing  into  use  a  small,  but  complete 
box  of  tools,  which  his  grandjiapa  hail  sent  him  on 
his  hirth-day.  Having  neatly  finished  his  work, 
and  trained  the  honeysuckle  over  it,  he  returned 
to  the  house,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  his  tea  was 
waiting  for  him.  When  |this  was  di.s|iatchod, 
he  liegged  ccMik  to  allow  him  to  walk  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road,  to  the  brow  of  u 
steep  hill,  and  there  to  watch  for  the  returning 
|>arty.  After  iiiany  strict  injunctions  not  to  wander 
from  the  roatl,  he  received  the  desired  jiermission. 
Charles  sauntered  slowly  along,  gathering  many 
flowers  from  the  hedges,  or  stopping  to  ailmire  the 
pretty  moths,  whom  he  hail  unintentionally  dis- 
tiiibed  ;  until  having  gained  the  prescribed  sjiot,  he 
strained  his  eyes  along  the  whole  extent  of  road 
which  was  spread  before  him,  traversing  hill  and 
vallf ;  but  no  wagon,  no  cantering  jiony,  could  he 
descry.  He  looked  around  for  some  amusement 
to  beguile  the  time ;  when  the  thought  struck  him, 
“Iff  could  climb  tliis  very  high  bank,  I  should  be 
able  to  see  much  further,  and  into  the  valleys  too.” 


In  order  to  accomplish  his  object,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  both  bands  and  feet,  and  to  catch 
firmly  hold  of  the  tufts  of  gras.s  to  prevent  himself 
from  falling.  “  Really,”  thought  he,  “  I  did  not 
expect  such  hard  work  as  this,  or  I  should 
have  been  conten^  to  stay  where  I  was.  I  must 
sit  down  here  to  get  my  breath  again.  1  cannot 
imagine,”  continued  he,  looking  around  him, 
“  how  all  those  little  holes  in  the  bank  came  to  lie 
maiio;  they  seem  very  deep;  I  think  I  can  crawl 
along  this  ridge  and  ex.unine  one.”  With  great 
caution,  Charles  proceeded  until  he  reached  the 
nearest  hole.  It  apjieared  to  have  lieen  recently 
made,  as  the  sand  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
it  wa.s  quite  soft  and  loose.  Charles  gently  thrust 
in  his  arms,  hut  could  not  reach  to  the  extremity; 
he  found  that  the  ji.'issage  was  rather  winding,  and 
sloped  gratlually  upward. 

But  he  was  soon  di.stiirbed  in  his  emjdoynient 
by  the  arrival  of  a  jiair  of  Swallows,  who  fluttered 
fearlessly  around  him,  skimming  over  the  holes, 
ap|tarently  in  great  distress.  'Charlescouldnotal  first 
comprehend  their  singular  actions ;  hut  on  seeing 
more  of  their  kind  flying  in  and  out  of  another 
distant  hole,  he  instantly  guessed  how  the  mailer 
.stood.  “  I’oor  little  birds  !”  said  he,  “  have  you 
been  at  the  trouble  to  dig  this  deejt  place  in  the  hard 
.sand  ?  and  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  de.slroy  it, 
or  to  take  your  young  ones,  w'hich,  I  suppose,  are 
laid  snugly  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  No,  no  ;  1  would 
not  do  it  for  the  world  :  I  only  wanted  to  find  out 
something  new.  There,  now,  1  am  going  away  as 
fa.st  as  I  can.” 

Having  regained  his  former  jiosilion,  Charles 
thought  it  was  time  to  descend ;  but  it  required 
some  courage  to  make  the  attempt.  The  sand  and 
stones  in  some  places  being  so  loose,  that  they 
rsr.lt’.ed  down  with  the  least  weight. 

“  But  I  must  try,”  said  Charles,  “  for  the  wagon 
will  iMxin  be  here  now ;  I  can  see  it  coming  over 
the  top  of  the  next  hill.”  With  a  few  slips  and 
tumbles,  Charles  reached  the  bottom,  not  sorry 
to  feel  himself  once  more  on  firm  ground ;  but 
yet  far  from  regretting  his  scramble,  as  it  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  more 
knowledge. 

He  had  but  just  time  to  rid  his  clothes  from  the 
dust  and  gravel  before  the  wagon  arrived.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  sat  in  the  front,  was  the  first  to  see 
him  ;  she  requested  the  driver  to  stop  and  help  her 
brother  up,  to  sit  tiy  her ;  it  .seemed  .so  hmg  since 
they  had  met.  In  listening  to  his  sister’s  lively 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  Charles 
almost  forgot  his  own  di.sappointments;  and  bow 
aflwtionately  he  kissed  her  when  she  told  him  how 
much  happier  she  should  have  been,  had  “  her 
dear  Charlie  ”  been  with  her. 

rUAPTKR  xt. 

THE  KINOnsHER  — THE  BANK  SWAI.I.OW. 

“  Wei.i.  !  my  dear  little  lioy  r”  said  Mr.  (traharn, 
drawing  Charles  to  his  side;  “  and  what  have  you 
done  with  yourself  all  this  day  alone  ?  you  have 
not  been  very  dull,  1  hojie 

f  “  No,  papa,  thank  yon :  first  of  all  I  learnt  my 
les.sons  perfectly,  that  you  might  hear  me  repeat 
them  before  breakfast  to-morrow  ;  and  then  I  went 
to  the  dingle,  and  found  out  such  a  pretty  place ! 
m  ust  take  you  there  some  day;  but  what  pleased 
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“  Oh,  (Ki^a,  how  stnuiw,”  s'aiJ  Charles. 

I  “Why,  cousin  lleilx'rt  told  nte  the  other  day, 
that  tht>se  sea-eg^s  were  the  coveritn;  ol  :u)  animal 
called  the  Seu-urchnt .  hut  what  !*oit  ot  a  ne?tdot‘> 
the  kingfi.-iher  niUty  li\e  m,  if  you  pleads*  r” 

“It  has  l»een  i  learly  dis;over*il,  that  it  iiiake> 
its  nest  hy  mnnn'i,  oi  diggiiu;  a  liole  m  ihe  eailh:  • 
.  the  |M‘rson  who  last  asM-rted  this  laet,  was  uiinh  I 
atiaid  he  '■hmild  not  in*  lM‘lievcd,  as  he  lontiadicled  I 
tile  aeeoiint  ol  the  ancient  writers.  At  the  tii.l  ol  j 
the  lioli-,  wliieh  is  from  two  to  four  leet  lone,  ainl  j 
wi.leiiiii!;  Ill  the  inteiioi,  a  kind  ot  heihiing  is  j 
I  lorme.l  of  the  diied  Umes  of  very  small  tishes,  and  ^ 
onliiis  the  km'ili'liei  halehes  .md  r«’ais  her  \oung.” 

“  W.'ll,  how  very  droll,”  saul  Cliailes.  •  \  our 
history  of  this  underground  iitfst  renniids  me  of 
another,  whieh  I  found  in  the  hitrh  s;iii)l.|uink  ; 
and  whieh  I  think  must  have  lieon  made  hy  some 

T  u  E  KiNoPisiiEu.  swallows,  wlio  soeuied  in  much  trouhle,  lest  1 

_ _ _  _  _ _  should  hrcak  in  the  riKif,  or  do  some  such  damaiie 

me  the  most  was  a  lieautiful  bird,  flying  over  the  l’*^y,  diey  the  same  kind  of  swallow  as  thoMi 
water,  and  making  a  very  hearty  meal  of  small  who  build  under  the  barn-roof,  and  hy  the  windows 
fishes, every  few  minutes  uttering  his  strange  rattling  of  tl**^  lioust'  ?” 

crv  ”  Cliarles,  having  given  his  papa  a  minute  “Only  a  ditlerent  branch  of  the  same  family, 
description  of  the  bird's  form  and  color,  eagerly  f  bailie.  The  swallow  is  a  inigratory  bird  ,  that 
inijuired  it.s  name  and  history.  travels  from  one  country  to  another,  that  it 

“  It  must  have  lieen  a  fv/»g/is7»f/-,  my  dear,”  said  may  always  enpiy  warm  weather:  you  have  -^n 

Mr.  (Iraham,  “  for  your  .'iccoiint  is  very’ clear ;  and  largi*  flights  ot  them  taking  their  departure  tor 

I  know  that  that  brook  is  rather  famous  for  fhem,  southern  lands,  when  the  summer  is  leaving 


THK  5f\V.\LLOW. 

.\h  '  welcome  little  iVathfred  stranf«rl 
Welcome  again  to  Kiigland'a  isle  ; 

(•iHdIy  we  hail  tfire,|ireuy  ranger. 

Thou  leirat  ol  S|)rmg'a  returning  smile  ; 
Thou  coin’s!  when  Winter’s  reign  is  o’er. 
And  flowers  delight  the  eye  once  more. 

The  tanner  gixss  thee  blithesome  greeting, 
Tlioii  toe  to  all  the  insect  race; 

’Neuili  the  high  clitV  thou’rt  sure  ol  meeting, 
A  shelter  and  a  resting-place. 

'I  here,  liiile  imiier,  dig  thy  home, 

•■Xiid  rfar  in  peace  thy  tender  brood, 

I'liiil  ^ina  Winter  hids  thee  roam, 

I  'ticc  more  la  t,ue >t  ot'  foi'd  : 

Till  II  “  plume  th\  active  wing  stid  tly, 

'I'o  fe.»hns  beiieaili  a  southern  sky.” 

Would  (hat  liiy  tiny  tongue*  could  tell 
( >t'  all  (hy  wanderings  long  ; 

IM'  the  fair  lauds  thou  know’st  so  well. 

And  (hose  thou  dwelt  among. 

I  marvel  much  a  think  so  weak. 

Could  safely  cross  the  briny  deep. 

But  I  iiava  learnt,  that  He  who  a(>aDoed 
The  heavens,  and  in  His  mighty  band 
The  water  holds,  extends  His  cart 
To  the  lea.-t  bird  tliat  skims  the  air. 

tH.4PTbR  -Xtl. 
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because  it  is  so  well-stocked  with  fisli.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  them  on  its  banks  myself,  and  tboiiglit 
of  those  pretty  lines  in  the  ‘  Minstrelsy  of  flic 
Wooils.’ 

‘  Did  you  ever  tlie  royal  Kingfiibcr  see 
Resting  himsell  on  the  willow-lree  ? 

Lightly  he  sits  on  the  bending  spray. 

And  watches  the  course  of  bis  finny  i>rey. 

Then  swiftly  he  skims  o’er  the  crystal  stream. 
And  Ills  wings  witli  a/:ure  and  emerald  gleam. 

The  king  of  tfie  tisliing  trilre  is  he. 


...  At  Hit  esIrTm.Iy  ol  .Mr.  GraliamV  narjTir,  wa, 
Vts,  |«|m  ;  and  .1  say,  ...  my  Imle  VTr*.b,mk,  ^  a,a  ruol-hoose. 

‘  The  swallow  is  a  bonnie  bird,  comes  twittering  o’er  ami  a  depository  for  all  sorts  of  |i^rden-tuol.s .  the 
the  sea ;  wide  projecting  eaves  of  its  thatched  roof  were 

And  gladly  is  her  carol  heard,  for  the  summer  ^upportcd  hy  rustic  pillars  of  knotted  wood,  and 
days  to  be.  humble  dix>r  were  fixed  benches, 

Hut  how  can  such  small  creatures  make  those  deep  wrving  either  fora  seat  or  table.  It  could  also 
holes  in  the  sand  ?”  boast  ot  one  siiiall  window,  coininandiitg  a  full 

“  Hy  using  their  sharp  little  hills,  which  are  view  of  a  green  ditch,  and  a  thick  row  of  alder- 
atlinirahly  fitted  for  their  v/ork  :  yon  would  be  stir-  bushes  on  th»  opposite  bank, 
jiiised  to  see  how  quickly  they  peck  away,  like  a  H  was  to  this  spot  that,  one  ^iatunlay  afternoon, 
miner  with  bis  pick-a.\e.  They  are  not  obliged  to  f  buries  and  Elizabeth,  heavily  laden,  were  seen 


And  lie  is  clad  right  royally  ’  miner  with  bis  pick-a.\e.  They  are  not  obliged  to  f  banes  and  Elizabeth,  heavjuy  laden,  were  seen 

It  is  a  celebralcrl  bird,  having  lieen  known  to  |t*rforni  tlieir  arduous  operations  every  year,  as  the  hurrying  with  importance  in  their  looks;  Charles’s 


the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  llulcjm;  and  is  Hole,  being  once  conipiete.i,  serves  tliem  lio 
mentioned  by  several  of  tliein  in  their  writings.  •»*  tune  ;  their  instinct  leading  them  on  theii 
“There  were  a  great  many  things  related  of  it  wanderings  to  the  very  sair 

in  those  d  -ys,  wliu  b  subsequent  inqnirv  has  ”  “  Heyday  !”  sai. I  Herbert,  as  they  passed  the 

proved  to  be  incorrert.  IMiny,  a  Uoman  author,  “  How  wonderful !”  said  Charles  alter  having  arlK.r,  where  he  was  silting  with  h.s  book, 

states,  that  the  very  sea,  and  lho.se  that  sail  thereon,  rt""  "  to  think  of  “  pray,  where  are  you  going  with  so  many^goods 

know  when  the  Halcyon  is  hrrKxling  over  her  tlx’T  •x’inf?  able  to  liiul  their  own  little  nests  again,  and  chattels?  Take  care,  or  yt*u  will  be  over - 
young;  for  although  it  fakes  place  in  Dccemlier,  >  they  do  not  often  iimke  mistakes.”  taken  by  the  rain;  the  sky  is  very  lowering” 

tlie  middle  of  wi'iiei,  the  sea  is  calm  and  tranquil ;  “  Well,  really  !”  said  Elizalieth,  who  had  l»ecn  “  know’  w’hal  we  are  going  to  do, cousin 

therefore  they  were  called  the  Hoicyon  dotp.  an  attentive  listener,  “  it  is  very  curious  for  little  Herbert  ”’  asked  Elizabeth. 

“(urioiis  were  the  mi.laken  notions',  which  b-rds  to  live  iin.ler  ground;  but.  for  my  pait,  if  I  ‘‘ I  ^ball  siK.n  know,  if  you  will  be  sogood  as  to 
learned  men  held,  resjaTting  tlie  nest  of  the  king- 

tisl.er  Von  bave  seen  wliat  are  cominonlv  called  tall  tree,  where  I  could  s.t  and  hv.k  rail  keep  a  secret  hrst.  please.’’ 

•Seii-eirgs,  (some  alKuit  the  s.ze  of  a  CKoa  nut,)  a 

to  sleep  every  nigiit  hy  the  winds:  would  not  you,  ‘‘ffh,  you  may  dejiend  upon  me  ;  1  w’oiild  not 

Charlie  ?  Hut  I  think  it  must  lie  quite  In’d  time,  I  *be  eat  out  of  the  bag,  I  am  sure.” 

am  so  tired  and  sleejiy.”  **  ^^ell,  then,’  said  Elizabeth,  “Charlie  isguing 

“  Well,  giMxl-hy.  my  dears,”  said  Mr.  (fraliam  ;  be  ran  make  a  small  boat  for  Harry,  be- 

“1  think  yon  will  sleep  very  well  without  rocking  et^use  be  w  often  wishes  for  one;  and  I  am  to 

to  niglit,  at  any  rate.”  H'ake  the  sails,  and  the  flags  We  have  found  the 

“  Will  you  lend  me  your  Book  of  Discoveries,  picture  of  a  bout  to  copy  from.” 

Charles^"  sii.l  Herlierl,  as  the  little  boy  wa.s  leav-  “  And,”  a.lded  Charles,  “  I  have  often  watched 
ing  the  room.  tiailor,  who  lives  in  the  village,  making 

round  hollow’ kind  of  a  shell,  with  a  small  ojiening  “Uh,  yes,  to  be  sure,”  answered  Charle.s,  run-  them;  if  I  had  but  a  good  .shape  drawn  on  this 

on  the  under  side,  thickly  covered  over  the  sur-  mug  to  the  book-case  to  fetch  it;  little  guessing  piece  of  wood,  I  think  I  could  manage  it.” 

ace  with  spines.  Well,  for  a  long  lime,  these  that  on  the  following  miming  be  should  have  the  “If  you  will  give  me  leave,”  said  Herbert,  “1 


hole,  tieing  once  completed,  serves  them  fiom  time  burden  con.sisting  chit’fly  of  his  bo.x  of  tools,  and 
to  tune  ;  their  instinct  leading  them  on  their  return  sundry  pieces  of  w’ood  ;  riid  Elizabeth’s  of  cotton, 
from  their  wanderings  to  the  very  same  sjHit  sci.«sors,  twine,  and  scraps  of  linen  and  ribbon. 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETT 
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[  r'lrill  help  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  though  it 
I  •  many  years  since  I  attempted  anything  of  the 
'Ijiort.” 

!  “Oh,  thank  you!"  cried  both  the  children; 
T ‘how  much  we  are  obliged  to  you;  now  we  shall 
on  njcely." 

|K  After  they  had  Ireen  working  for  some  lime 
ftt^ery  industriously  beneath  the  slndtenng  eaves,  nut 
^it  all  heeding  the  pattering  ram,  Charles  went 
|m:>  inside  the  hut  to  search  for  some  materials  for  their 
llxmt  building.  Having  groped  about  quietly  fur 
veral  minutes,  his  companions  outside  were 
itartled  hy  bis  sudden  exclamation  of  “  A  di«co\  • 
^*rj' !  a  discovery !” 

”  “  What  is  it  ?"  cried  Elizabeth,  rushing  in. 

,  £  “Oh!  such  a  lieautiful  mossy  ball;  only  hsik, 
J':ou8in  Herbert ;  tell  me  if  it  is  not  a  bird’s  nest. 

;  I  And  I  see,  here  is  a  small  opening  in  the  side  ;  I 
'  *up(i08e  that  is  the  door.” 

.iol  "  is  a  wren’s  nest,  Charlie,”  said  Herliert, 
|T'‘  and  as  it  is  now  vacated,  I  think  w’e  may  as  well 
^take  it  down  and  examine  it  The  wrens  are  railed 
'i'.iomc-hntlders,  because,  you  see,  they  shelter  their 
‘ ;;  nests  with  this  round  roof.  I  have  seen  a  little 
1  _.  wren  carrying  a  tuft  of  moss,  almost  as  laige  as 
J  his  own  body,  for  a  considerable  distance  ;  jierhaps 

I  jpto  save  himself  flie  trouble  of  making  so  many 
^•journeys;  these  tufts  he  cements  hrmly  together, 
lining  the  whole  with  a  finer  and  softer  kind,  with 
fei  feathers,  hair,  worsted |  or  anything  suitable  which 
j,  the  can  find.  The  wren  does  not  seem  very  parti- 
l‘cularin  his  choice  of  a  situation;  .sometimes  he 
I  xhxes  his  aiside  lieneath  the  overhanging  liaiik  of  a 
!  river,  or  in  the  thick  shade  of  ivy,  and  his  nests 
‘  iruiy  not  unfrequently  be  seen  under  the  bare  hough 
of  a  tree.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  haymaker,  who 
,  I  having  hung  up  his  coat  in  a  liarn  while  he  was 
’lat  work,  left  it  there  for  several  days,  as  he  had 
1  no  (Kxasion  to  use  it.  Kut  when  at  last  he  took  it 
I  down  and  liegan  to  pul  it  on,  he  found  one  sleeve 
.  completely  blocked  up,  w'ith  a  mass  of  straw,  moss, 
land  feathers,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
4  the  nest  of  a  wren  !  The  poor  little  dislodged 
« tenants  followed  the  haymaker,  scolding  him  loudly 
•f  for  his  destruction  of  their  work.” 

I  r 

The  children  were  much  diverted  with  hisanec- 
^  1  dote,  and  eagerly  asked  cousin  Herbert  if  he  had 
j  any  more  to  tell  them. 

j  'I  “  Really,  my  dears,  I  am  one  of  the  worst  jieo- 
^  pie  you  could  come  to  for  stories  ;  1  never  can  re- 
j  I  member  them.  Kut  if  you  would  like,  1  can  jU6t 
!  I  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Guides -crested  wren, 

]  which  is  the  smallest  of  our  English  birds:  without 
I  its  feathers,  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  though  when 
1  fully  clothed  with  tail,  Ac.  measure.s  three  inches.” 

'  ;  “  Oh !  what  a  tiny  mite  !”  said  Elizalieth  ;  “  how 

t  much  I  should  like  to  see  one.  But  why  are  they 
I  called  golden-crested 

i  i  “  Because  they  have  a  beautiful  tuft,  or  crest,  of 
"  I  orange-colored  leathers  on  their  heads.  Ttie  reason 
.  *  why  they  are  seldom  seen  is  easily  told ;  they’  are 
’  t  so  small  that  a  single  leaf  will  hide  them  from 
,  view  ;  but  when  the  trees  are  bare  of  foliage,  you 
1  may  observe  them  flying  about  in  small  companies, 
flPwith  other  little  birds.” 

*1  “  Does  It  build  a  domed  nest,  like  the  other 

wren  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“  That  dejiends  upon  circtimstances ;  if  the  spot 
.  I  hich  it  selects  is  secure  from  rain  and  wind,  it 
does  not  require  it.  Their  nests  are  most  commonly 


suspended  lieneath  the  broad  bough  of  a  fir,  oedar, 
or  yew-tree,  the  thick  flat  leaves  forming  a  natural 
umbrella  over  it.  The  materials  generally  used  are 
green  moss  and  lichen,  bound  together  with  wool, 
or  spiders’  webs,  and  lined  with  such  a  profusion 
of  feathers,  that  the  young  birds  seem  almost  buried 
alive.  Do  you  not  remember  what  the  little  verse 
says  to  the  golden -crested  wren  f 

‘  And  a  few  clustering  leaves  of  the  forest-tree. 
Will  serve  to  shelter  thy  cradle  and  thee. 
Concealing  thee  safely  from  every  eye. 

Until  danger  and  fear  have  iiassed  thee  by.’  ” 

“Oh  !  how  pretty  !”  «aid  Elizabeth  ;  “  do  say  it 
all  to  us  ” 

“I  have  quite  forgotten  the  rest;  I  think  you 
must  learn  it,  and  rejieat  it  to  me.  Papa  can  lend 
you  the  bcKik  if  you  ask  him.” 

“  I  will  go  and  get  it  directly,”  said  she.  “  Stay’, 
stay,  little  maiden,  y’on  cannot  go  while  it  is  pufir- 
ing  with  rain  like  this!”  said  Herbert,  detaining 
her 

“  Oh  !  what  are  we  to  do  now  said  Charles, 
looking  up  from  his  work. 

!  “  That  remains  to  be  seen,”  Herbert  replied,  “  I 

wonder  they  have  not  raised  a  hue  and  cry  about 
Ud  at  home.” 

“  We  shall  be  quite  flooded  soon,”  said  Eliza- 
lietli,  returning  from  a  tour  round  the  hut :  “the 
water  in  the  ditch  is  rising  so  fast,  it  is  almost 
over  the  banks!” 

“Dear  me,”’  said  Herliert,  “  that  sounds  very 
alarming!  As  for  Charlie,  he  is  so  busy  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  chisel,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  care 
whether  we  are  inundated  or  not.” 

“  Indeed  I  do,”  said  he  ;  “I  was  just  going  to 
pnqiose  our  setting  up  a  loud  shout,  that  some  one 
might  come  to  us  w’ith  umbrellas  and  cloaks.” 

“  Or,  jterbaps,”  atided  Elizabeth,  “  they’  would 
send  a  post-chai.se  to  fetch  us.” 

“  Hark !”  said  Herbert ;  “  do  I  not  hear  foot¬ 
steps  approaching,  splash,  splash,  along  the  wet 
path Yes ;  here  is  William  with  all  things  need¬ 
ful  ;  a  most  welcome  sight !  Come,  Charlie,  put 
hy  your  things,  and  let  us  commence  our  homeward 
journey  with  ail  sjieed.” 

Wm.MsirAi.  Hohsk. — There  is  a  very  fine  horse 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Meux,  &  Co.  Ixin- 
don,  which  is  used  as  a  dray  horse,  but  is  so  tract¬ 
able  that  he^is  left  sometimes  without  any  restraint 
to  walk  about  the  yard,  and  return  to  the  stable 
according  to  his  fancy.  In  the  y’ard  there  are  also 
a  few  pigs  of  a  jieculiar  bi-eed,  which  are  fed  on 
grains  and  corn,  and  to  these  pigs  the  horse  has 
evidently  an  iasu|rerable  objection,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  fact :  There  is  a  deep 
trough  in  the  yard  holding  wafer  for  the  horses,  to 
which  this  horse  goes  alone  with  his  mouth  full  of 
corn,  which  he  saves  from  his  supply  When  he 
reaches  the  trough  he  lets  the  corn  fall  near  it  on  ' 
the  ground,  and  when  the  young  swine  approach  ' 
to  eat  It,  (for  the  old  ones  keep  aloof,)  he  suddenly 
seizes  one  of  them  by  the  tail,  pops  him  into  the 
trough,  and  then  carters  about  the  yard  seemingly  j 
delighted  with  the  frolic.  The  noise  of  the  pig 
soon  brings  the  men  to  hi.s  assistance,  who  know 
from  experience  what  is  the  matter,  while  the  horse 
indulges  in  all  sorts  of  antics  hy  way  of  horse¬ 
laugh,  and  then  returns  quietly  to  the  stable. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  TO  THE  DYING  CHILD. 

SwsET  child !  but  yesterday — 

When  the  glad  breeze  swept  o’er  the  summer  lawn — 
How  blithely  thou  didst  chase  me,  far  away. 

Fleet  as  the  bounding  fawn. 

E’en  now  I  hear  thy  joyous  laugh  ring  out — 

I  see  thy  smile,  as  thou  didst  trip  about. 

“  I’ll  have  thee” — thou  didst  sing, 

Asniy  gay  pinions  lured  thee  from  ths  door — 

“  Light  now  upon  my  hand,  bright  tiny  thing! 

And  roam  the  fields  no  more.” 

With  mirth  worn  out,  thou  slept  beneath  the  tree. 
And  I  watched  thee,  dreaming  of  heaven  and  me. 

Sweet  was  thy  slumber,  child  ! 

Upon  that  moasy  couch — oh  !  sweet  thy  dream, 

I  lit  u|H)n  thy  sunny  brow ;  as  honey  wild 
Thy  breath  was  sweet,  or  thyme. 

“  Father,  who  art  in  heaven” — thy  lips  did  part. 

As  thine  infant  prayer  came  gushing  from  thy  heart. 

But  the  cold  damp  of  earth 
tShaded  ihy  spirit — chilled  thy  little  hand. 

They  bore  thee  to  thy  home — no  more  thy  mirth 
Jewel  of  the  litlle  band; 

Flashed  from  thy  lip,  thine  eye.  Tliy  mother’s  breast 
Thy  dying  pillow  is — thy  home  of  rest ! 

There,  sweet  child  !  reposing — 

I  guard  the  now.  I  come,  ere  thou  dost  die, 

To  murk  the  beauty  of  thine  eye,  just  closing — 

And  catch  that  last  sweet  sigh. 

I  loved  thy  mirih,  but,  dying,  more,  oh,  inure, 

That  cherub  smile  thy  lips  that  lingers  o’er. 

From  shrub  to  floweret  driven — 

Like  thee.  I've  roam’d  the  fields,  nor  dreaiii’d  of  earth. 
My  brilliant  wings  have  fanned  the  air  of  heaven: 

I  watched  thy  gentle  birth 
In  the  bright  realms  of  bliss — to  lead  thee  right, 

1  took  the  form  most  lovely  to  thy  sight. 

But  thou  art  summoned  home  ! 

And,  1,  thine  angel,  wait  to  bear  thee  back. 

Thy  gentle  spirit  I  receive.  .Sweat  child,  come! 

See  !  on  our  homeward  track 
Angels’  smiles  are  beaming.  See !  near  the  Throne, 
The  sainted  spirits  welcome  thee,  loved  one  ! 

Hark  I  thy  last  breath  and  sighs 
Uj)on  thy  mother’s  bosom  !  Thou  dost  but  sleep. 
And  shale  wake  again  in  Paradise. 

Then  who,  oh  who,  would  W’eep  ? 

Rise  !  rise!  my  wings  shall  bear  thy  spirit  on — 

Ta  earth  a  child  is  lost — to  heaven  a  cherub  won  ! 

The  moss  rose,  near  thy  bed. 

Is  mine — emblem  of  one  so  pure  and  fair — 

Its  leaves  now  wither — its  stalk  is  dying — dead  ! 

And  scarce  it  scents  the  air. 

Thy  vital  spark,  sweet  child,  is  linked  with  it. 

As  dies  the  rose — thy  soul  doth  homeward  flit. 

Gome  home,  oh  spirit  dear! 

I’ve  watched  thy  budding  bloom — I’ve  caught  thy  sigh 
Thy  jocund  laugh  upon  my  wings,  to  bear 
As  an  offering  on  high. 

And  now,  my  mission  done,  I  soar  away. 

To  bathe  my  pinions  in  celestial  day. 

A  PKiMY  was  one  day  boasting  to  a  fat,  (lortly 
body,  of  his  superior  excellence  as  a  v.’orker  of 
metals.  “  I  can  cast  anything,”  said  the  little  one, 
“  from  a  door  key  to  a  brass  cannon.”  “  I  never 
wrought  at  the  business  an  hour,  sir,  yet  I  can 
cast  what  you  cannot.”  “  What  is  that,  sir  ?” 
“  What !”  replied  the  stout  one,  looking  down  upon 
the  little  fellow  with  great  contempt;  “why,  I 
can  cast  a  shadotc,  sir.’ 


thk  widowed  mother. 

Reside  her  babe,  who  sweetly  slept, 

A  widowed  mother  sat  and  wept 
OVr  years  of  love  gone  by; 

And  as  th«  sobs  thick  gathering  came. 

Sit*  murmured  her  dead  husband’s  name 
’Mid  that  sad  lullaby. 

W«ll  might  that  lullaby  be  sad. 

For  not  one  single  (riend  she  had 
On  this  cold-hearted  earth ; 

The  sea  will  not  give  back  his  prey — 

And  he  was  wra|>t*ed  in  loreign  clay 
Who  gave  the  orphan  birth. 

Steadfastly  as  a  star  doth  look 
I’pon  a  little  murinuriiig  brook. 

She  gazed  upon  the  bosom 
And  fair  brow  of  hci  sleeping  aon  ; 

“Oh  merciful  Heaven!  when  I  am  gone. 

Thine  is  this  earthly  blossom  !’’ 

Wliilc  thus  she  sat — a  sunbeam  broke 
Into  the  room — the  babe  awoke. 

And  from  his  cradle  smiled  ! 

Ah  me!  what  kindling  smiles  met  there, 

I  know  not  whether  was  more  lair 
The  mother  or  the  child : 

With  joy  fresh  sprung  from  short  alartn.s 
The  smiler  stretched  Ins  rosy  arms. 

And  to  her  bosom  leapt; 

All  tears  at  once  were  swept  away. 

And,  said  a  face  as  bright  as  day, 

“  Forgiv*  me  that  I  wept!” 

Sufferings  there  are  from  Nature  .-sprung. 

Ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  Poet’s  tongue 
May  venture  to  declare  ; 

But  this  as  Holy  Writ  is  sure, 

“  The  grief  she  bids  us  here  endure. 

She  can  herself  repair !” 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

Number  Fifteen. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  CAITAIN  BLIGH.  • 

“  A  GOOD  knowledge  of  neogiajihy  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  captain,  that  he  would  not  lie  fit  to  com¬ 
mand  a  ship  unless  he  jmssessed  it.  Besides  his 
general  knowledge,  1  sup}Kise  Bligh  could  describe 
the  situation  and  ap|iearance  of  those  coasts  jiartic- 
ularly,  because  he  had  been  in  these  seas  with 
Captain  Cook. 

“  They  were  now  for  some  days  annoyed  by  wet 
and  stormy  weather,  and  obliged  to  w'ork  hard  in 
bailing  out  the  water.  On  the  14th  and  15th  of 
May  they  passed  to  the  north  of  that  group  of 
islands  called  the  New  Hebrides  These  islands 
appeared  to  be  fertile ;  and  they  observed  smoke 
rising  in  several  places,  as  if  it  issued  from  the 
dwellings  of  men.  Our  poor  starving  sailors  looked 
at  these  pleasant  islands  with  longing  eyes,  but, 
weak  and  defenceless  as  they  were,  they  durst  not 
attemp  to  land  there. 

“  The  weather  was  generally  cloudy,  with  fre¬ 
quent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning, and  rain.  They 
were  constantly  wet,  and  suffered  extremely  from 
cold  during  the  night ;  but  they  considered  this 
cloudy  weather  as  a  blessing,  .since  it  prevented 
them  from  suffering  from  thirst,  as  they  otherwise 
must  have  done.  Hot,  dry  weather,  would  most 
likely  have  proved  fatal  to  them.  On  the  17th, 
some  of  the  company  begged  for  an  increase  of  their 
allowance,  but  this  the  captain  positively  refused. 
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As  they  suffered  much  from  wet  an«l  cold,  they 
stripped  and  winng  their  clothes  through  the  sea¬ 
water,  which,  (though  they  were  obliged  to  put 
them  on  again  while  wet,)  produced  such  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  refreshment,  that  they  frequently 
adopted  the  .same  ex)iedient  again. 

“On  the  2nth  it  rained  violently.  Some  of  the 
jieople  seemed  half  deml,  and  the  terrible  effects  of 
extieme  hunger  were  plainly  to  U*  .seen  in  their 
countenances.  They  each  iiad  two  tea  sjioonfuls 
of  ruin,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  breail  and 
water.  The  next  day  they  found  themselves  neai'ly 
in  the  same  longitude  with  the  eastern  part  of  New 
Guinea.” 

“  And  a  liftle  way  to  the  south  of  it,  were  they 
not said  Lucy. 

“  They  were  a  giMnl  way  to  the  south  of  \ew 
fiuinea,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Endeavor  River. 
Bligh  intended  to  {la-ss  through  Emleuvor  Straits, 
which  you  may  find  between  New  Guinea  and  the 
northeastern  promontory  of  New  Holland. 

“(4n  Frid.ay,  the  2‘2d  of  May,  after  a  dark  and 
dismal  night,  they  were  driven  along  by  strong 
gales  of  wind,  and  such  a  high  sea,  that  they  were 
forced  to  run  right  liefore  it,  managing  the  helm 
with  the  utmost  care,  as  the  least  error  would  have 
caused  their  immediate  destruction.  The  misery  ot 
the  following  night  cannot  ea.sily  be  described.  The 
sea  flew  over  the  boat  with  great  force,  and  our 
unhappy  voyagers  were  obliged  to  keep  hailing  con¬ 
tinually.  When  morning  dawned,  the  anxiety  and 
fatigue  these  poor  men  had  .suiieiod  wa.s  manifest 
from  their  distressed  ap()earance ;  and  the  captain 
feared  that  another  such  night  would  prove  fatal  to 
.several  of  his  people,  who  seemed  no  longer  able  to 
support  their  sufferings.  He  indulged  each  {lerson 
with  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  luin  ;  and  after  having 
wrung  their  clothes  as  before,  aiiH  taken  the  usual 
allowance  of  bread  and  water,  they  felt  a  little 
refreshed.” 

“  Pcxir  fellows!  I  ho{ie  their  strength  will  hold 
out  a  little  longer.  Timor  does  not  look  such  a 
great  way  off;  and  when  once  they  get  between 
these  i.slands,  I  think  they  will  find  a  calmer  sea  ” 

“  In  the  evening  the  weather  became  more 
moderate.  A  fine  morning  succeeded,  and  they 
enjoyed  the  reviving  warmth  of  the  sun.  In  the 
afternoon  many  birds  surrounded  the  boat,  which 
are  never  seen  tar  from  land,  such  as  boobies  and 
noddies.” 

“Boobies  and  noddies!  bow  came  those  birds  to 
have  such  ridiculous  names.” 

“  Sailors  have  called  them  by  those  names, 
because  they  are  so  silly  as  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  caught  on  the  masts  and  yard.s  of  ships.  A 
booby  is  about  as  large  as  a  duck,  a  noddy  nearly 
the  size  of  a  pigeon. 

“On  this  day  Bligh  examined  the  state  of  the 
bread,  and  found  that  there  was  enough  remaining 
to  serve  them  fer  twenty-nine  days  longer :  in  that 
time  he  hofied  to  reach  Timor.  But  as  this  was 
uncertain,  and  it  was  {lossible  they  might  be  obliged 
to  go  to  Java,  he  resolved  to  pro^iortion  the  allow- 
ance  so  as  to  make  their  provision  hold  out  for  six 
weeks.  He  was  afraid  that  his  poor  hall-starv^ 
companions  would  not  like  to  diminish  their  allow- 
ance,  already  eo  very  small ;  however,  on  his  rep¬ 
resenting  the  necessity  ot  guarding  against  the  delays, 
that  might  be  occasioned  by  epatnuy  winds,  t|iey 
cheerfully  agreed  to  the  proposal;  and  it  was  ac¬ 


cordingly  settled,  that  they  should  receive  the  usual 
allowance  of  breatl  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
by  going  without  the  proportion  hitherto  eaten  at 
supper,  they  found  their  stock  would  last  them 
forty-three  days. 

“Gn  the  2.5111,  at  noon,  some  noddies  flew  sot 
near  the  boat,  that  one  of  the  (larty  caught  the  fool¬ 
ish  bird  III  his  hand.” 

“  What’  caught  it  as  it  was  flying  along'  Then 
it  was  a  iHMldy  !  If  I  w;is  a  bird,  i  know  I  would 
use  my  wings  lietter  than  that.  What  did  they  do 
with  It,  mamma?” 

“  Though  it  was  only  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon, 

Hlmh  divided  it  into  eighteen  portions,  which  were 
distributed  with  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and 
water  at  dinner-tnnt.  and  eaten  up,  bones  and  all, 
with  salt-water  for  sauce.  In  the  evening  they  » 
caught  a  Ixxiby  in  the  same  manner.  This  being  a 
larger  bird,  they  carefully  saved  the  hlcxHl,  which 
was  given  to  three  of  the  (leople  who  were  most 
distresseil  for  wiuit  of  hwal  The  bird  was  divided 
among  them  for  .sup)ier,  and  they  were  indiilgeti 
with  a  piece  of  bread  to  eat  with  it.” 

“  Then  they  eat  these  birds  quite  raw,  just  as  they 
killed  them.  Ah!  jKior  creatures'  I  am  sure  they 
must  have  lieen  very  hungy.” 

“The  weather  was  very  serene;  but  this  was.1 
not  without  inconvenience,  though  of  a  different*, 
kind :  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  powerful,  that 
several  of  the  jieople  were  seized  with  such 
laiigorand  faintncKs,  that  they  did  not  care  whether^ 
they  lived  or  died. 

“On  the  27lh  they  jias-seil  much  drift- wooil, and 
saw  many  birds.  Bligh  therefore  concluded  that 
they  must  be  near  the  reefs  of  New  Holland-  In 
the  evening  they  saw  a  gannet ;  and  the  clouds  re¬ 
mained  so  fi.xed  III  the  west,  that  he  had  little  doubt 
of  being  near  land.  The  company,  after  taking  ^ 
some  water  for  their  supjier,  amused  themselves  * 
with  guessing  what  they  would  be  likely  to  find  on  | 
the  land  to  which  they  were  ajiproaching. 

“  At  one  in  the  morning  they  heard  the  sound  of 
breakers;  and  Bligh,  starting  up,  *aw  them  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  They  im¬ 
mediately  changed  their  course,  and  lost  sight  o{( 
them.  At  nine  in  the  morning  they  saw  the  reef 
of  rocks  which  lies  along  that  part  of  the  coast  of  ; 
New  Holland.  The  waves  broke  furiously  over  [ 
part  of  the  reef ;  but  within  it  they  saw  the  sea  so  f 
smooth,  that  they  longed  to  get  their .^loat  into  that 
calm,  quiet  water.  They  soon  discovered  a  break 
in  the  reef,  and  entered  the  j^assage  with  a  strong 
slicam  running  to  the  westward.” 

“  In  what  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland  are 
they  now  ?”  ^ 

“  They  entererl  the  reefs  a  little  to  the  noi;th  of  | 
Endeavor  River.  When  they  found,  their  boat  v 
safely  gliding  along  the  smooth  water,  they  returned  •• 
thanks  to  (lorl,  for  the  gracious  protection  which  | 
had  carried  them,  through  ^  many  dangers and  i  ^ 
then  very  contentedly  took  their  morsel  of  bread,  < 
and  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  for  dinner.  ,‘At  a 
irttle  distance  they  saw  an  island,  where  the  cap¬ 
tain  determined  to,  land  on  a  fine  sandy  point.  How 
glail  they  must  have  been,  after  their  limbs  had  for 
a  whole  month  been  cramped  in  a  little  boat,  where 
they  had  not  room  to  stretch  themselves  out,  once 
more  to  walk  and.  lie  down  at  their  ease ;  You 
will  readily  suppose  that  tl)eir  first  object  lyas  to 
find  something  to  eat :  they  soon  discovered  that 
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there  were  oyelerR  r*n  the  rockn,  for  it  was  low 
water;  but  aa  the  evening  waa  cloainK  in,  only  a 
few  fould  be  slathered.  Bli((h  determined  to  .stay 
there  till  the  moniini?,  and  direrted  hall  the  rom- 
pany  to  sleep  on  ahore,  and  the  others  in  the  boat, 
fn  the  mominft  they  a^ain  divider!  themaelvea; 
some  went  in  aearrh  of  foorl,  and  othera  examined 
the  state  of  tlie  boat,  and  put  it  in  ooler.  Tliey 
found  that,  during  the  last  night,  one  of  the  fasten¬ 
ings  of  the  rudrier  ha<!  rome  out  and  was  lost.  If 
this  accident  hai!  happeiu-d  at  s<*a,  it  would  ]»rob- 
ably  have  occasioneri  the  joss  of  the  boat ;  and  they 
hail  fresh  cause  of  thankfulness  for  discovering  it 
while  they  were  in  smooth  water.  Fortunately, 
they  found  a  large  staple  in  the  boat,  with  which 
they  inaile  the  rudder  fast  asiain. 

“  The  foraging  party  returneil,  with  plenty  of 
oysters  and  fre!*h  water.  In  the  boat  they  hap|ieiied 
to  have  a  copper  jiot ;  so  they  lighted  a  fire,  and 
with  bre.'ul  and  water,  oysters,  and  a  little  ]iork, 
they  iiiaile  a  comfortable  stew,  of  which  each  jkt- 
son  receiver!  a  full  pint.” 

“  l‘oor  creatures  !  how  glad  they  must  have  lieen 
of  such  a  dinner !” 

“  No  doubt  they  were  rejoiced  at  meeting  with 
such  refreshment.  Inrieed,  though  their  health  hail 
suffered  considerably  from  the  hardships  they  had 
eniluied,  they  still  possesscrl  so  much  strength,  that 
the  captain  thought,  if  they  continued  to  bear  their 
rlifiicultiet  with  fortitude,  they  could  supj>ort  more 
fatigue,  than  was  likely  to  attend  the  remainder  of 
their  voyage  to  Timrir.” 

“  Mamma,  do  you  believe  that  if  jieople  suffer 
with  fortitude,  they  can  really  bear  tnnir  than  if 
they  are  imjiatient  or  cowardly  ?” 

“  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  If  you  have, 
my  dear  I.ucy,  I  advise  you,  the  next  time  any 
painful  or  vexatious  accident  hapjiens  to  you,  to 
make  the  exfieriment  for  yoursrdf.” 

”  Having  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  here 
till  the  .‘!(Hh,  Bligh  rieterniincd  to  prrxeed.  They 
therefore  filled  all  their  ve.ssels  with  water,  and 
gathered  a  quantity  of  oysters,  (hi  exaiiiiniiig  the 
hieatl,  they  found  enough  remaining  fur  thirty -eight 
days,  .at  the  rate  of  their  present  allowance. 

“  flefore  they  again  encountered  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  they  all  united  in  prayer :  and  when  they 
were  prejiaring  to  embark,  they  saw  about  twenty 
jieople  on  the  opposite  shore,  who  were  running  ' 
and  halhxiing  to  them.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills 
they  saw  the  heaiis  of  many  more ;  and  finding 
their  arrival  on  the  coast  was  discovered,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  | 
for  fear  of  being  pursuei!  by  canoes.  They  passed 
as  near  to  the  natives  as  they  could  with  safety. 
They  w'ere  naked,  and  ap jieared  to  have  black  com¬ 
plexions,  and  short,  bushy  hair. 

“  They  continued  their  voyage,  and  saw  many 
small  islands,  which  they  left  on  the  right,  pa.ssing 
toward  the  north,  along  the  channel  between  the 
islands  and  .New  Holland.  They  sometimes  saw 
parties  of  the  natives,  but  had  no  intercourse  with 
them  •  they  landed  ixcasionally,  where  it  appeared 
safe  to  do  HO,  and  gathered  oysters  and  clams,  with 
a  small  kind  of  beans,  which  served  to  thicken 
their  stews.  For  these  beans  they  were  indebted 
to  David  Nelson,  a  botanist,  who  had  been  sent  out 
in  the  Bounty,  to  procure  the  bread-fruit  plants  and 
take  peojier  care  of  them.  He  informed  Bligh  that 
these  beans  might  be  eaten  safely.” 


“  Why,  did  not  Hie  captain  know  that,  without 
being  told  said  Harry. 

“  I  imagine  he  understood  the  management  of  a 
boat  far  better  than  the  nature  of  planth;  but,  yon 
see, every  kind  of  knowledge  is  useful,  .aiMl  tbi»s«‘ 
who  posHcsH  the  most,  es|ierially  that  which  just 
bapjieiis  to  lie  wanted,  will  always  obtain  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  ibeir  com|i.'inioii8  ” 

”  All !  I  remember.  You  Niid  MialKUit  Ali  Ik-y. 
Yes,  you  said  then,  that  ‘  knowledge  is  jKiwer.’ 
Now  I  should  like  to  lie  jKiwcrful :  so  I  will  try  to 
gain  knowledge.” 

“  I  am  glad,”  said  Lucy,  “  that  my  favorite 
botany  is  so  useful.  If  no  one  in  the  coirijiaiiy  bad 
undeistcMMi  the  nature  of  jdaiits,  {lerbaps  some  of 
them  would  have  fieeii  jKiisoned.” 

“  When  they  landed  the  finsl  time,  Bligli  cau- 
tioiH-d  liis  Jieople  not  to  eat  any  lierry  or  fruit  they 
might  find  ;  bill  at  first  they  were  ieganlles.s  of  the 
prohibition.  Some  of  them  were  ill  in  i.oiisequence  ; 
and  they  bc-c.onie  more  pi udent,api>lying  to  Nelson, 
when  they  found  any  fruit,  to  know  if  it  might  In- 
eaten  With  safety. 

‘‘They  caught  some  ncNldies,  which  they  half- 
dressed,  that  they  might  keep  the  better, and  added 
them  to  their  sea-stex-k.” 

Harry  siid,  be  liojied  they  did  not  sutler  much 
more  from  hunger. 

“  They  still  suffered  the  bad  consequences  w hie li 
want  of  fcKid  had  jiroduced  njKin  their  health;  hut 
the  oysters  and  hints  proved  a  most  welcome  iuldi- 
tion  to  their  allowance,  tbi  the  3d  of  .tune,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  bade  adieu  to  the 
reefs  of  New  Holland,  and  once  more  launclied 
into  the  open  ocean.  The  cajitain  encouraged  them 
with  hojies  that,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  they  might 
reach  a  land  of  safety.  He  wa.s  surprised  to  see 
how  much  the  rest  .and  refreshment  wliitli  they  h;ul 
just  enjoyed  had  recruited  their  sjiirits.  It  is  true, 
they  weie  dojilorahle  objects;  but  the  liojie  of 
sjH-ody  relief  sustained  and  cheered  them. 

“On  the  7tli  they  had  to  contend  with  a  higli 
sea,  and  frequent  rain  ;  .so  that  their  siiHerings  from 
wet  and  cold  were  renewed.  Mr.  I>'ilyard,  the 
suigeon,  and  I..awrence  fa-bouge,  an  old  haidy 
sailor,  ajijK^ared  to  be  sinking  very  fast.  All  tli.at 
I  could  lie  done  was  to  give  them  a  tea-sjKHmful  or 
two  of  wine,  which  had  been  carefully  reserved,  in 
case  of  such  melancholy  necessity. 

“  On  the  Sth  they  c:iiight  a  small  doljihin  ;  each  I 
|K'rsoii  had  aliout  two  ounces,  and  the  remainder 
was  saved  for  the  next  d.ay’s  dinner. 

“  On  the  loth,  in  the  morning,  after  a  very  com¬ 
fortless  night,  there  was  a  sensible  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  apjiearance  of  the  jieople.  K.xtreme 
weakness,  swelled  legs,  hollow  and  ghastly  counte¬ 
nances,  with  more  than  common  inclimition  to  .sleep, 
and  a  weakness  of  understanding,  ajijieared  to  Bligh 
as  the  symjitoms  of  approaching  death.  The  sur¬ 
geon  and  l.abouge,  in  jrarticular,  were  mo.st  miser¬ 
able  objects.  The  cajitain  gave  them  some  more 
wine,  which  greatly  a.ssisted  them;  but  the  hojK* 
of  soon  accomjilishingthe  voyage  was  their  priuri- 
jial  supjHirt. 

“At  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  of  June,  they 
took  .an  ohserv.ation.  The  cajitain  had  now  little 
doubt  that  he  had  jiassed  the  meridian  of  the  eastern 
jiart  of  Timor.  This  ojiinion  dilTused  general  satis- 
faction.  In  the  afternoon  they  looked  out  anx¬ 
iously  for  land,  but  in  viun.  At  last,  about  three  in 


the  morning  of  the  1 2th,  they  discovered  the  island 
of  Timor,  slojimg  toward  the  \V.  N,  W.  and  at  day¬ 
light  found  themselves  only  two  leagues  from  the 
shore.” 

“  f)li !  how  very  glail  they  must  have  lieeii  1” 

“They  were  iiuleed  quite  oveijoyed.  and  they 
could  s<-aicely  la-lieve.  that  in  an  ojk  ii  Ivxit,  so 
jHKily  |•lov  illed,  they  .»-h(>nld  have  Iktii  able  to  roai  h 
the  coji.st  of  Timor,  ill  forty-one  days  .alter  leaviii:: 
Tofoji,  having  in  that  time  sailed  a  distance  of  3,«i  I  s 
miles;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tress  they  had  suffered,  no  one  should  have  .lied  on 
the  voyage. 

“f'aptain  Bligh  did  not  know  in  what  jiurt  ol 
Timor  the  Dutch  settlement  was  situated ;  he  there¬ 
fore  Ixire  :i\vay  along  the  shore,  keejiiiig  a  Irxik-out 

“  The  jtrosjM'ct  was  lieautiful :  \v<kx1s  and  l.awns, 
will;  distant  mounUiins,  ajqiearod  .above  llie  shore, 
which  was  low-.  Toward  noon  the  coa*-!  liecame 
higher,  and  they  jtassed  manv  ciiltiv.ated  sjkiIs,  hut 
could  see  no  hahilatioii  e.xcejit  a  iVw  small  liut.s. 

“  That  they  might  not  run  j»;u>t  ;iiiy  settlement  in 
the  night,  they  resolved  to  lay-to  in  .shoal  water; 
and  all,  hut  the  officer  on  watch, endeavored  logeta 
little  sleejt.  In  tlie  morning,  no  settlement  being  in 
sight,  they  liore  away  to  the  westward.  After  some 
time  they  c.ame  to  a  hay,  or  sound,  of  considerable 
extent,  with  ;ui  entrance  ;ib<iut  two  or  three  miles 
wide.  As  no  jdace  could  .ajijs-ar  more  likely  to  he 
chosr-n  for  a  Kurojieaii  sottlement,  Bligh  determined 
toe.xjdore  it,  and  anchored  in  a  .small  .sandy  bay, 
where  lie  s;iw  a  hut,  a  dog,  and  sane  cattle.  He 
immediately  sent  the  boatswain  and  gunner  to  the 
hut  to  discover  the  inliahitants.  They  soon  re¬ 
turned,  bringing  live  Indians  witli  them,  and 
informed  (lie  cajitain  that  they  hail  iound  two  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  that  the  women  li;id  treated  them  with 
KurojK-an  jKiliteness  From  these  jieople  they 
learned  that  the  governor  resided  at  Coujiang,  which 
wa.s  at  some  distance  toward  the  N.  F..  Bligh  asked 
one  of  the  men  to  show  him  the  xvay,  offering  to  juay 
him  for  liis  trouble ;  he  readily  coinjdied,  and  came 
into  the  lioat.  By  the  direction  of  the  jiilot  they 
kejit  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  but  ;is  night  came  on, 
the  wind  died  away  :  and  linding  they  udv:iiiced  hut 
slowly,  they  again  drojijied  their  giajuiel,  and  for 
the  liist  time  indulged  themselves  in  a  double  allow¬ 
ance  of  hreaii,  and  a  little  wine. 

“  .After  a  few  hours  of  sw  eet  .and  refreshing  .sleep, 
they  again  continued  their  vo}  sure  The  rcjKut  of 
two  cannon,  which  were  fln-d  at  some  dist.ance,  gave 
fie*li  spirits  to  every  one  ;  and  soon  after  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  cutter,  and  two  square-rigged  vessels,  at 
anchor  to  the  eastward.  Near  d;iy-light  they  once 
more  drojijied  thegrajinrl.offa  small  fort  and  town, 
which  the  jiilot  sjiid  was  Coujiang. 

“  Among  the  things  which  the  bo.atswain  had 
thrown  into  the  boat  before  they  left  the  .shiji,  was 
a  bundle  of  signal-flags.  By  means  of  these  flags 
they  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress,  the  captain  not 
thinking  it  jirojier  to  land  wit’.out  leave 

“  Soon  after  d-ay-break,  a  soldier  hailed  them  to 
land,  with  xvhich  the  cajitain  immediately  com- 
jilied.  Among  a  crowd  of  Indimis,  he  w’a.s  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  meet  with  aii  English  sailor  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  road.  He  said 
that  the  cajitain  was  the  second  jierson  in  the  town ; 
and,  at  Bligh’s  reijuest,  he  conducted  him  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Sjiikermam,  for  that  was  his  name. 

“  That  gentleman  received  Captain  Bligh  with 
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p-eat  humanity;  and,  though  his  influence  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  the  sailor  represented,  he  proved 
a  very  useful  friend  to  oui  unfortunate  Knglishrnen. 
When  he  heard  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Itoat,  he  gave  directions  for  them  to  be 
brought  to  his  house  iinriiediately ;  and  went  him- 
sell  to  the  governor,  to  know  when  Captain  Bligh 
could  be  |H‘rmitted  to  see  him. 

“  In  the  mean  time  Kligh  went  back  to  his  lioat, 
and  desired  the  men  to  come  on  shore.  Some  of 
them  were  scarcely  able  to  walk  ;  but  they  were 
heljied  along  to  .Spikeman's  hou.se,  where  they 
found  tea  and  bread  and  butter  provided  for  their 
breakfast.” 

“  I  am  glad  we  are  come  to  the  pleasant  jiart  of 
the  story,  mamma ;  and  that  the  sulferings  of  the 
poor  men  arc  over.” 

“  Not  quite  over,  yet,  my  dear  Lucy.  They 
were  received  with  the  greatest  hos|iitality  ami 
kindnes,s  at  Coupaiig;  but  the  effects  of  what  they 
had  suffered  still  remained,  and  when  they  stepjied 
out  of  the  boat,  the  jieople  of  Timor  befield  them 
with  mi.veil  feeling.s  of  horror,  surprise  and  pit).” 

“  Poor  creatures  !  did  they  look  so  venj  sfiock- 
ing  f” 

“  Indeed  they  did.  Their  bodies  apjieared  to 
be  reduced  to  skin  and  bone:  their  limbs  were  full 
of  sores ;  and  they  were  covered  with  rags,  for 
their  clothes  were  torn  to  pieces  by  frequent  wring¬ 
ing  through  salt-water,  lii  this  condition,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowing  down  tlieir 
cheeks,  they  presented  a  mast  affecting  spectacle. 

“  The  governor,  W^illiam  Adrian  Van  Este,  was 
at  that  time  e.xtremely  ill ;  hut  he  was  a  humane, 
good  man,  and  his  own  sufferings  did  not  engage 
his  thougfits  so  entirely  as  to  prevent  his  wishing 
to  relieve  those  of  others.  He  received  Captain 
Bligh  with  affectionate  kindness,  and  e.xpressed 
great  pleasure  at  liaving  it  in  liis  power  to  order 
everything  necessary  for  these  di.stressed  strangers. 
He  directed  a  fiouse  to  be  prejiared  for  Bhgfi,  and 
told  him  that  his  men  might  be  received  either  at 
the  hospital,  or  on  lioard  Captain  Spikernfian’s  ship. 
But  after  ktiffering  as  they  had  done  together,  Bligh 
did  not  wish  to  fie  se|)arated  from  his  people;  and 
fie  determined  that  they  should  share  the  accom¬ 
modations  provided  lor  himself.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  informed  of  this,  lie  sent  chairs,  tables, 
bedding,  and  otlier  neces-saries,  sufficient  for  them 
all,  to  the  captain's  house.” 

“  1  like  Captain  Bligh  for  that !  If  he  had  gone 
into  a  nice,  pleasant  house  himself,  and  sent  all 
these  poor  men  to  an  hospital,  I  should  have  been 
very  angry  with  him.” 

“  I  should  have  been  sorry,  too,  Harry,  if  he  had 
done  so;  for  it  would  have  shown  a  selfish,  unfeel¬ 
ing  temper. 

“  The  great  attention  which  these  Englishmen 
received  at  Coupang,  soon  produced  amendment  in 
their  health.  Bligh  requested  the  governor  to  allow 
Nelson  to  walk  about  tlie  country,  in  search  of 
plants:  a  permission  which  was  readily  granted. 
But  tfie  jKHir  botanist,  wlio  had  been  in  a  weak 
state  ever  since  tfiey  left  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
was  about  this  time  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  20th  of  July.  Bligh  greatly  lamented 
the  loss  of  Nelson,  both  on  account  of  the  attention 
he  had  paid  to  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
Otaheite,  and  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which 
he  bore  the  hardships  of  the  voyage  from  Tofoa  ” 
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“  I,  too,  am  sorry  for  poor  Nelson,”  said  Lucy:^ 
“  It  seems  such  a  pitty  for  him  to  die  when  their 
suflerings  were  all  over.  Ihd  Captain  Bligh  and 
his  jieople  stay  long  at  ('oupang 

“  He  remained  there  till  the  20th  of  August, 
when  having  purchased  and  armed  a  small  vessel, 
and  laid  in  such  stores  as  he  judged  necessary,  lie 
.H't  sail  for  Batavia,  where  he  arriveil  on  the  first  of 
Ctctolier.” 

“  Why  did  he  arm  the  vessel  ?  was  he  going  to 
tight  ?” 

“  Not  if  he  could  help  it ;  but  in  thc»se  seas  it 
was  very  likely  he  might  be  forcetl  to  do  so,  j*ar- 
ticularly  as  he  was  in  a  very  small  vessel.” 

“Ah,  I  understand!  He  was  afraid  of  those 
terrible  Malays.” 

“  I  siipjiose  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  of  defence,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  to  Intard  lii.s  ve.s.sel. 

“  Captain  Bligh  was  very  ill  while  he  was  at 
Batavia,  which  prevented  him  from  s<*eing  much  of 
the  place.  Some  of  his  jteople  ilied  there :  the  hard- 
.ships  they  had  eiiduri'-l  having  greatly  injured  their 
health,  they  were  unable  to  supiKirt  that  unwhole¬ 
some  climate.  The  remainder  embarked  on  board 
the  Dutch  fleet  for  Eurojic ;  and  of  the  nineteen 
|»ersons  forced  by  the  mutineers  into  the  launch, 
twelve  surmounted  all  the  dangers  of  the  voyage, 
and  lived  to  revisit  their  native  country.” 

PITCAIRN’S  ISLAND. 

“  While  we  were  walking  this  afternoon,  mam¬ 
ma,  flarry  and  I  talked  of  nothing  but  Captain 
Bligh ;  and  we  agreeil  to  ask  you  whether  you 
could  tel!  us  what  became  of  the  mutineers  Did 
you  ever  hear  anything  more  of  them  ?” 

Yes,  my  dear,  1  did.  If  you  like  it,  I  will  tell 
you  what  little  I  know  iesj»ecting  them .»” 

“  That  is  very  kind,  dear  mamma;  but,  is  it  a 
shocking  story  ?” 

“  1  do  not  wonder  at  your  asking  that  question, 
for  the  prosjierity  of  wicked  men  neldom  lasts  long ; 
and  though  the  mutineers  succeeded  in  their  enter¬ 
prise,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  vessel, 
their  history  alfonls  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  were  reading  to  me  this  morning.  Do 
you  recollect  the  jiassage  i*” 

“Oil,  yes;  you  saM  that  Wisdom  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  real  person,  and  that  she  was  supposed 
to  be  sjieaking.  You  explained  that,  and  desired 
me  to  take  particular  notice  of  it.”  | 

“  And  what  did  Wisilom  say  i”  \ 

“  i>he  said,  *  The  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy 
them,  but  whoso  hearkeneth  unto  me  shall  dwell 
safely,  and  shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.’  That 
wa.s  the  jiassage  you  desired  me  to  remember.” 

“  And  you  are  a  good  boy  to  be  so  attentive. 
When  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  mutineers, 
you  may  judge  whether  Wisdom  was  in  the  right. 

“  When  Captain  Bligh  and  his  party  were  turned 
adrift  in  the  launch,  the  cry  of  ‘  Huzza  for  Otaheite !’ 
was  frequently  heard  among  the  mutineers.”  It 
was  therefore  supjxised  that  they  returned  to  that 
pleas.snt  island.  VV’hen  this  circumstance  was  made 
known  in  F-ngland,  Captain  Edwards  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Otaheite,  in  search  of  the  offenders,  with 
orders  to  bring  as  many  of  them  to  England  as  be 
should  be  able  to  secure.  He  sailed  accordingly  in 
a  vessel  called  the  Pandora,  and  arrived  at  Otaheite 
I  in  the  month  of  March,  1791.  Four  of  the  muti- 
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iieers  went  on  board  the  Pandora,  and  not  only 
surrendered  themselve.^,  but  gave  information  where 
ten  of  their  companions  might  be  found,  who  were 
consequently  taken  in  the  space  ol  a  few  days." 

“  W’ere  there  only  fourteen  mutineers,  mamma 

“  There  were  twenty-five  at  first,  but  only  four¬ 
teen  were  in  Otalieite  when  the  Pandora  anived 
there.” 

“  I  think  thoee  lour  informers  were  wry  dishon¬ 
orable  men.  They  might  give  thetmelvts  up  to 
punishment,  if  they  plea.sed,  but  they  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  betray  their  friends.” 

“  Rather  say  their  com j»an ions,  Harry.  There 
IS  no  true  friendship  among  the  wicked.” 

“  If  they  had  lieen  honorable  nfien,  they  could 
not  have  mutinietl.  But  what  became  of  them  ’ 
Dill  Captain  Edwanls  bring  them  to  England 

“  The  Pandora  was  wrecked  on  her  voyage 
home,  near  Endeavor  Strait,  where  four  of  those 
unhappy  men  were  drowned.  The  remaining  ten 
reached  England  safely,  and  were  bniught  to  trial : 
six  of  them  were  condemneil  to  death,  and  four 
were  acquitteil.” 

“  Was  Christian  one  of  the  ten,  mamma.*” 

“  No ;  Christian  had  left  Otaheite  about  a  year 
and  a  half  liefore  the  arrival  of  Captain  Edwards 
He  put  to  sea  on  the  night  of  the  2l5t  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1789.  The  next  morning  the  Bounty  was 
seen  at  a  distance,  sailing  toward  the  northwest  ” 

“Where  was  she  sailing,  mamma?  and  who 
was  on  board  besides  Christian 

"  There  were  eight  mutineers  on  board  besides 
Christian,  and  some  natives  of  Otaheite.  Where 
they  were  going,  nobody  knew ;  though  on  the 
night  of  his  departure,  Christian  was  heard  to  say, 
that  he  should  seek  for  some  uninhabited  island, 
and  when  his  party  was  established  there,  he  would 
break  up  the  ship.” 

“Ah,  ah!  Mr.  Christian,  I  understand  you! 
You  are  going  to  turn  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  should 
like  that  plan  myself,  if  I  could  choose  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  with  me.  But  could  not  Captain  hklwards 
find  out  where  he  was  gone  ?” 

“  No,  he  could  not.  He  visited  a  great  many  of 
the  islands  that  are  scattered  about  those  seas ;  but 
all  his  endeavors  to  learn  the  fate  of  those  who  left 
Otaheite  in  the  Bounty  proved  unsuccessful.” 

“  That  was  a  pity !  And  now,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  never  hear  anything  more  ol  Christian.” 

“  You  are  rather  hasty  in  your  conclusion,  Harry. 
Oil  the  17th  of  September,  1814,  two  English  ships, 
called  the  Briton  and  the  Tagus,  were  sailing  from 
Marquesas  to  Valpaiaiso,  a  port  in  South  America, 
opposite  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.” 

“  Here  they  are  in  a  minute.  I  have  found  them 
both,  dear  mamma.  What  happened  then  .*” 

“  They  came  in  sight  of  an  island,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  people  on  board.” 

“  Why  should  they  be  sarprised  at  that  ?  It  is 
such  a  very  common  thing  to  see  an  island,  (.spe¬ 
cially  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
have  surprised  me  at  all.” 

“  They  were  surprised,  because  the  charts  they 
had  with  them  gave  no  reason  to  suspect  an  island 
in  that  situation.  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Briton,  resolved  to  wait  till  it  was 
quite  daylight,  for  it  was  then  very  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  wished  to  discover  whether  this 
unexpected  island  was  inhabited  or  not.  When 
there  was  light  sufficient,  they  steered  toward  the 
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fthore,  and  aa  they  approached  it,  were  Mill  more 
Furpti.sed  to  (tehold  plantations  regularly  laid  out, 
and  houses  more  neatly  built  than  those  chi  the 
Maniuesau-  When  the  ships  were  alHUit  tw’o  miles 
from  the  shore,  some  natives  were  seen  bringing 
down  their  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  dashing 
through  the  surf,  and  paildling  off  to  the  Hhi|is. 
Kut  what  was  their  astonishment,  when  the  stran¬ 
gers  approached  the  vessels,  at  hearing  one  of  them 
call  out  in  (jiglish,  *  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rojic, 
now  ?" 

**  Oh,  mamma!  these  |ieople  must  lie  the  muti¬ 
neers.” 

It  was  tive-aiid-twenty  years  since  the  Kounty 
lef  t  italicite.  The  elder  of  the  two  young  men  in 
the  Isiat  was  not  quite  so  old  as  that ;  however,  he 
presently  came  on  board  the  Briton,  and  told  the 
Knglish  what  his  name  wa.s  ” 

“  As  he  was  wi  young,  he  could  not  be  one  of 
the  mutineers;  and  how  came,  two  young  Kngli.sh- 
men  to  be  on  that  lonely  island  ?” 

**  They  had  never  been  in  Kngland,  though  they 
spoke  the  language  perfectly.  They  were  born  and 
educated  in  that  solitary  island.  The  elder  said 
Ins  name  was  Thursday  (  Vtober  ('hristian.” 

“  Oh,  dejiend  upon  it,"  said  Lucy,  he  wa**  the 
son  of  the  mutineer !” 

“  I  said  he  was  going  to  imitate  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe.  You  know  he  called  his  man,  Fiiday,  in 
meino'-y  of  the  day  on  which  he  found  him  ;  and  I 
suppose' Christian  called  his  son  Thursday  (\'to- 
ber,  in  memory  of  the  day  and  the  month  when  he 
was  iKtrn.” 

“That  is  a  very  likely  reason.  Hairy,  but  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  true  one  ,  aud  indeed  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  our  story.  The  young  straii- 1 
ger  really  was  the  son  of  Christian,  and  he  was  the  J 
first  person  that  was  born  on  Pitcairn's  island.”  j 

“  If  I  had  been  Thursday  October,  I  would  not 
have  told  the  English  that  my  name  was  Christian, 
for  fear  of  bringing  my  father  into  danger.  How 
did  he  know  but  they  were  come  on  juirjiose  to 
take  him  .’” 

“  His  father  was  no  longer  accountable  to  men 
for  his  actions :  he  had  been  dead  above  twenty 
years.” 

“  Mamma,  you  said  that  this  Thursday  (Xtober 
was  born  on  Pitcairn's  island,  and  here  it  is  in  the 
map.  But  I  understood  that  the  island  these  Kng¬ 
lish  shi|)s  hail  just  discovered,  was  not  put  down  in 
the  charts ;  and  that  Sir.  Thomas  Staines  was  sut- 
pri.ied  at  finding  it.” 

“  This  little  island  appeared,  from  the  cdiserva- 
tions  taken  on  board  the  Briton  and  Tagus,  to  lie 
about  three  degrees  to  the  east  of  I'ltcairn,  as  that 
island  is  marked  in  our  maps.  i>ir  Thomas  Staines 
is  of  opinion,  that  tliere  is  an  error  in  the  Knglisli 
ma{is  and  charts,  with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
Pitcairn's  island.  You  may  therefore  make  a  little 
dot  with  your  pencil,  Lucy,  just  three  dtgrees  to 
the  east  of  it;  and  then,  you  know,  our  map  will 
be  rectified.” 

While  Lucy  was  making  the  dot,  she  said,  “  1 
see  it  IS  very  useful  for  captains  of  ships  to  take 
frequent  observations,  which  either  prove  that  the 
maps  are  right,  or  show  the  mistakes  ” 

“  There,  Lucy,  1  can  see  your  dot  very  plainly. 
Now,  dear  mamma,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  mu¬ 
tineers  ?  or  rather  about  those  two  young  men  who 
had  just  come  on  board  the  Briton 


“  Well  then,  Thursday  <  tetober  Christian  was  a 
tine  young  man,  akiut  six  feet  liigli :  his  ban  was 
black.  Ills  countenance  o[ien  and  interesting,  with 
all  the  features  of  an  honest  English  face.  He 
wore  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  his  lHKly,and 
a  straw  hat  ornamented  with  the  black  feiitliers  of 
the  common  fowl.  His  coiripaiiion  was  named 
(leorge  Young:  he  was  about  seventeen  oitiglilceii 
years  of  age.  Sir  Tliomas  Staines  invited  them 
down  stairs  to  lake  .some  refreshment;  hut  w’hen  it 
was  placed  liefore  them,in.steaii  of  beginning  to  eat 
directly,  one  of  them  ro.'H;  up,  and  said,  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  manner,  ‘  For  what  w’e  are  going  to  receive,  the 
l>ird  make  us  truly  thankful.’  This  very  much 
interested  and  surpri.sed  the  English  captains:  they 
wished  to  know  by  wliat  nieaiis  these  jkkii  young 
men  had  ken  taught  to  love  the  Almighty,  and  to 
thank  iiiiii  for  his  hlessiiigs;  and  they  resolved  to 
u<’(oiii|iaiiy  them  hai'k  to  the  island,  and  sc'e  in 
what  manner  they  lived.  With  some  ditfieully, 
and  after  getting  their  elothes  thoroughly  wetted 
by  the  violent  dasliiiig  of  the  surf,  they  ;u.'com- 
plislied  a  landing,  and  wen*  stkiii  after  met  by  a 
veiieiable  man,  k-tweeii  fifty  and  si.xty  years  old, 
who  conducleil  them  to  his  hou.><‘.  He  proved  to 
fw  the  only  survivor  of  the  eight  mutineers  who 
landed  with  Christian  on  this  island,  in  the  year 

17H}1.” 

“  I  am  glad  they  have  found  the  liglit  [leison  at 
l.'ist !  lie  coulil  tell  them  ail  akiut  it.  What  was 
his  name?  and  what  did  he  say  of  Christian.-’'’ 

“  tfe  called  himself  .lohn  Adams.  The  tale  he 
told  of  Christian  was  a  very  .sid  one,  and  shows, 
tliat  though  bad  men  may  succeed  in  then  under¬ 
takings,  their  success  will  not  make  them  happy; 
or,  a.s  Wisdom  said,  ‘  The  prosperity  of  hnils  .shall 
destroy  them.’  Chri.stiaii,  alter  he  had  succeeded 
ill  making  himself  master  of  the  Bounty,  returned 
to  niaheite,  as  I  have  already  told  you;  hut  he 
WHS  le.stle.s'i  iuid  unha|i]iy,  jirolialilv  dieaiiiiig  (hat 
some  English  ship  might  touch  Iheie,  and  that  Ins 
crime  would  meet  with  severe  )iuiiishinent.  I  siip- 
|)ose  he  could  scarcely  imagine  that  Captain  Bligli 
would  find  his  way  home  in  the  wonderful  iiiaii- 
iier  he  did  ;  but  guilty  men  live  in  continual  fear 
of  detection,  and  thus  their  punishment  k'gins, 
even  during  their  short-lived  prosjierity.  Well, 
|»art  of  the  crew  chose  to  remain  in  Otaheite,  where 
they  were  found  by  Captain  F/lwurds,  a.s  you  have 
heard  :  however,  Christian  |ieisuaded  eight  of  them 
with  lliti  <  ftaheitan  women  whom  tiiey  had  niairied, 
and  SIX  natives  of  that  island,  w  horn  he  engaged  as 
servants,  to  go  in  search  of  .some  uninhabited  i.sland, 
wliei-e,  I  supjKise,  he  exjiected  to  be  .safe  from  pur¬ 
suit,  and  to  live  just  as  he  pleased.  At  last  lie 
came  to  I'ltcaini’s  i.slaiid,  which  apjieared  so  foi ti¬ 
lled  by  nature,  as  almost  to  forbid  the  approach  of 
man.  i>urrouiided  by  craggy  rocks,  there  seems  to 
k*  only  one  place  wheie  a  Ixiatcan  land  with  safety: 
a  continual  swill  from  the  ocean  rolls  in  on  every 
.side,  iuid  the  curling  waves  break  into  foamaga'i'st 
the  cliffs.  Here,  finding  no  anchorage  lor  the 
Bounty,  Christian  ran  her  u))oii  the  rocks,  and  after 
clearing  the  ship  of  what  it  contained,  he  set  it  on 
fire;  thus  rutting  off  all  hojH*  of  e.scape  for  10111.-^11 
and  his  compniuons,  in  case  they  should  ever  wish 
to  leave  this  lonely  island.'’ 

“  He  had  pretty  good  reason  to  think  himself 
safe.  Was  he  unhappy  afterward?” 

“  Yes,  poor  man,  he  was  very  unhappy;  but  he 


did  not  re|»ent  of  what  he  h:ul  done,  so  a.s  to  turn 
Ins  mind  to  fietter  tliongbts,  and  trv  to  govern  him- 
selt  by  goml  principles.  He  kca  ne  morose  and 
sullen,  and  disgusted  bis  own  countivmen  and  the 
(Halieitaiis  by  hi.s  tyrannical  conduct:  they  divided 
into  |iaitii-s,  and  quarrels  and  murders  weie  the 
coi I si-q lienee.  One  man,  who  was  paitirulaily  iii- 
juied  by  Chiistian,  walcbc-il  an  opjHiitunily  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  shot  him  dead  while  he  was  digging  m 
his  own  liebl.  Thus,  you  see,  though  he  succeeded 
in  all  his  plans,  and  established  hiiiiN'lf  as  sovereign 
of  the  island  he  had  chosen,  owing  to  the  indulgence 
of  violent  and  .-selfish  passions,  ‘  his  prosjierity  de¬ 
stroyed  him.’” 

“  Wisilom  .sjKike  truly  in  this  case,  at  any  rate. 
S)  he  was  killed,  and  poor  little  ThurNlay  October 
was  left  without  a  father.” 

Lucy  sanl  he  was  lietter  off  without  siic/i  a  father, 
and  inquired  “  What  kraiiie  of  llic  other  mutiiieeis, 
iiiaiiiina  ?” 

“  'I'licy  lollowed  the  sad  example  which  their 
chief  had  .si*t  tliem,  till,  at  last,  .loliii  Adams  was 
the  only  man  left  alive  uprni  the  island.  Theie 
was  no  creature  there  but  himself,  and  the  Otahei- 
tan  women  with  their  little  children. 

“  Whether  Adams  was  naturally  a  lietter  man 
than  the  other  mutineers,  I  ilonot  know,  or  whether 
the  extraordinary  .situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
had  a  gCHNl  effect  u|N)ii  his  mind.  But  he  hail  had 
an  awful  example  of  the  consequence  of  indulging 
bud  passions :  he  had  seen  how  ‘  the  prosjienty  of 
fools  destroys  them.’  And  I  k'lieve  lie  re.solvcd  to 
try  whether  by  ‘  liearkeiiiiig  to  WimIoiii’  he  might 
‘  dwell  siJely,  and  lie  ijiiiet  from  fear  of  evil.’  How 
should  you  think  he  jiroceetled  in  this  new  manner 
of  living  ?” 

Lucy  thought  it  would  k*  the  ea.siest  way  to 
k'giii  by  leaching  the  little  children  to  be  good. 

“  Tliat  is  a  very  giKhl  plan, certainly  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  right  thing  to  kgoi  with.  Adam.s  could 
not  teach  even  little  children,  unless  he  first  learned 
to  govern  his  own  lomjier — to  liecome  patient, 
gentle,  and  forliearing.  He  could  not  teach  them 
to  sjieak  the  truth,  unless  he  was  careful  always  to 
s|M‘ak  it  himsc'lf;  and  he  could  not  teach  them  to 
love  (hnl,  unless  he  set  them  the  example.” 

“  But  would  the  Otaheitaii  women  consent  to  his 
maiiagiiig  their  children 

“  .\dams  had  children  ol  his  own :  jierhaps  he 
taught  them  to  k*  giHsl  first ;  and  when  the  Otahei¬ 
taii  molheis  saw  how  pleasant  it  was  to  have  gocnl- 
lymiierrd,  oliedienti hildren,  they  would  naturally 
wish  that  their  own  children  should  resenihle  those 
of  Ailams.  Iksides,  you  know,  I  have  often  told 
you  that  -knowledge  is  |Kixver ;’  and  as  Adams 
must  have  lieen  acquainted  with  many  useful  things 
of  which  the  rest  were  ignorant;  and  above  all,  as 
he  had  resolved  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  might  certainly  dejiend  on  these  poor  wo¬ 
men  and  helpless  children  sixm  liecoming  glail  of 
his  advice  and  assistance.  IVrhaps  you  may  like 
to  hear  in  xvhat  state  this  little  colony  appeared, 
vhen  it  was  visited  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and 
Captain  Pijion.” 

“  We  should  like  it  very  much  indeed.  You 
know,  mamma,  they  hail  just  landed ;  and  .lohn 
Adam.s  met  them,  and  took  them  to  his  house.” 

“Twenty-five  years  had  passed  since  Christian 
and  his  companions  landeil  on  Pitcairn’s  Island  : 
only  John  Adams  and  seven  women  remained  alive 


y 


of  the  orig;inaI  fvlllers.  But  a  miniber  of  young 
|)ersons  had  growii  up  ;  and  tliere  were  in  the  year 
1814,  forty-six  jktsoh.s  mi  the  colony,  besides  a 
number  of  infants.  Tliey  all  hail  Knglisli  features, 
with  a  gocKl-humored,  pleasing  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  they  apiieared  to  lie  strong  and 
healthy.  The  greate.st  harmony  prevails  among 
them,  and  they  are  honest  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other.” 

“The  first  kind  of  commerce  that  men  carry  on, 
consists  in  exchanging  different  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Thus,  Pitcairn’s  Island  proiluces cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  bread-fruit  trees,  sweet  jiotatoes  and 
turnips.  The  man  who  has  a  field  of  turnips  can¬ 
not  eat  them  all ;  he  therefore  takes  some  of  them 
to  his  neighbor,  who  has  a  field  of  inilatoes,  and 
makes  an  exchange.  This  is  pleasanter  for  both 
families.  Another  man,  jierhaps,  has  plenty  of 
jtoullry  ;  and  hi.s  neighbor  h;is  a  caiuK*,  ami  goes 
out  fishing.  Perhaps  he  catches  more  fi.sh  than  he 
wants  for  dinner;  so  he  lets  his  neighfior  have 
some ;  and  another  day  he  may  stay  at  home  and 
mend  his  nets,  enjoy  the  company  of  his  family, 
and  dine  on  some  of  his  neighbor’s  jtoultry.  This 
kind  of  e.xchange  is  called  barter." 

“  Then  jieople  who  trade  in  this  way  have  no 
occasion  for  money.” 

“  Certainly  not ;  and  in  small  societies,  where 
people  live  in  a  simple  way,  it  answers  the  purjiose 
very  well. 

“  'I'he  habitations  of  our  islanders  are  extremely 
neat.  The  little  villi ige  of  Pitcairn  forms  a  pretty 
square ;  the  houses  at  one  end  are  occupied  by 
John  Adams  and  hi-s  family.  One  of  his  daughters 
is  married.  On  the  op|K)site  side  of  the  square  is 
the  dwelling  of  Thursday  October  ^’hri.slian.  In 
the  centre  is  a  smooth,  green  lawn,  with  a  fence 
round  it:  ia  this  inclosure  they  kept  their  iKHiltry. 
All  they  undertake  .seems  to  he  done  on  a  .settled 
plan,  quite  unlike  wliat  is  .seen  among  saviiges. 
In  their  hou.ses  they  have  a  giHnl  deal  of  decent 
furniture,  neat  beds,  tables,  and  large  convenient 
chests  to  contain  their  clothing,  \,e." 

“  That  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  wondering 
about.  How  can  jieople  get  clothing  where  there 
are  no  shops  ?” 

“  The  Otaheitan  women  understand  the  ar»  of 
making  cloth  from  the  bark  of  tree.-'.  I  have  seen 
sjiccimens  of  this  kind  ol  cloth  ;  some  of  it  thin, 
like  muslin,  and  some  as  thick  as  the  cloth  your 
jacket  is  made  of.” 

“  Do  you  know  how  large  this  island  is,  mam¬ 
ma  said  laicy. 

“  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  three  broad.  It 
aliounds  in  wood,  and  the  soil  is  very  rich.  They 
have  plenty  of  hogs  and  goats;  and  the  coasts  are 
frequentenl  by  several  kinds  of  gfHxl  fish.  As  there 
are  no  idle  jieojde  on  the  island,  but  all  are  brought 
up  to  lalior,  and  instructed  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  advantage  afforded  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
this  island,  though  so  small,  is  cajiable  of  sujiport- 
ing  many  inhabitants.  The  young  women  assist 
their  brothers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground;  and 
Adams  keeps  a  journal,  in  which  he  enters  the 
quantity  of  work  jierformed  by  each  family,  and 
seems,  like  a  good  father,  to  regulate  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  Thus,  he  has  not  only  taught  them  to  be 
industrious,  so  that  they  may  live  in  ease  and  plenty, 
and  to  be  just  and  kind  to  e<ich  other,  that  they  may 
live  happily,  but  he  has  iustructed  them  in  the 


duties  they  owe  to  (lod.  Sir  Thoma.s  Staines  and 
Cajitain  Pipon  were  much  impressed  by  the  simple 
and  uiiiiflected  manner  in  which  they  expre.«ised 
their  gratitude  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed.  The 
two  cajitains  were  highly  jdeaml  with  their  short 
vi.sit  to  these  interebting  jieojde,  and  snpjdied  them 
with  some  useful  articles,  such  as  the  high  surf 
wouhl  jiermit  them  to  land.  They  alsti  gave  stime 
books  to  Adams,  who  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  His  own  library 
consistisl  of  the  books  which  had  ladonged  to  ('aji- 
taiii  Bligh.  The  Knglibh  then  took  their  leave,  and 
proceeded  to  Valjiarai.so.” 

“  And  did  they  leave  Adams  in  Pitcarn’s  Island 
“  Yes:  he  would  have  surtendeied  him.self  to  the  | 
Hnglibh,  but  the  young  men  aid  women  flocked 
round  him,  and,  with  tears,  entreated  that  he  might 
not  lie  taken  from  them  :  to  this.  Sir  Thomas  Staines 
willingly  agreed;  lor  I  su]i|io.se  he  thought  .so  iinuiy 
years  of  good  conduct  atoned  for  his  former  faults. 
.\s  Adans  is  not  yet  a  very  old  man,  1  hojtc  he 
may  continue  to  live  inaiy  years  in  this  little  island, 
where  ‘  he  dwells  safely,  and  is  quiet  from  fear  of 
evil.’  And  now,  Harry,  what  is  your  opinion  ?” 

“  1  think  it  is  the  salesl  and  hapjdest  jdan  to  lie 
good;  and  I  see  that  Wisdom  was  quite  in  the 
right.” 

THE  M  (_>  N  O  S  Y  L  L  A  B  L  E  N  O. 

BV  MOSES  FOSTER,  TK. 

A  malign  word  that  little  No, 

To  niortalo  oft  has  been. 

And  eke  a  source  of  daeiiest  wo. 

E’en  to  the  proudest  men. 

The  debtor  asks  another  day. 

And  even  begs  with  tears. 

But  “  No  !  this  instant  you  iiiUbt  pay,” 

Too  oft  salutes  his  ears. 

The  poor  youth  of  his  love  assures. 

The  object  ol  fus  heart — 

But  she  whom  wealth,  not  love,  allures, 
Jvephes  “  .Vo,  we  must  part.” 

The  child  looks  up  with  blandest  smile. 

And  begs  some  trifling  toy, 

With  which  the  moments  to  beguile. 

And  childhood’s  hie  enjoy. 

But  should  his  little  ear  receive. 

That  unharmonious  A’o, 

He  then  most  seriously  would  grieve. 

And  weej)  in  avery  wo. 

The  schoolboy  asks  u  holiday, 

I  Desiring  ardently 

To  join  in  some  pastime  and  play, 

Wiihin  the  grove  near  by. 

But  No,  that  cruel  word,  again. 

Is  thrown  out  in  reply, 

I  And  he  is  satisfied  ’tis 

i  ’Gainst  the  decree  to  try. 

I 

It  is  a  most  unfeeling  w’ord. 

Devoid  of  sympathy. 

And  many  a  soul  to  grief  ia  stirred. 

By  this  abrupt  reply. 

Yes,  bitter  feelings  are  produced, 

And  e’en  in  dark  despair. 

The  Uveliest  persons  are  reduced. 

When  this  ill  word  they  hear. 

And  while  the  jiath  of  life  1  tread. 

While  dwelling  here  below. 

My  chiefest  hopes  are  to  be  rid 
Of  oft  encountering  “  NO.” 


THK  SN  AK  K-CHARMER. 

1  coNfcss,  when  I  beard  that  the  snake-charmer 
had  arrived  in  the  cantonment  I  wa.^  quite  delight- 
eil.  Curious  beyond  measure  to  behold  a  specimen 
of  his  jHiwers,  I  rejmired  early  to  the  command¬ 
ant’s,  where  I  hail  agreeti  to  breakfast,  and  after¬ 
ward  became  one  of  the  spectators  of  hin  attempt.^ 
to  entraji,  by  fa.sciiiation,  some  ol  thew  reptiles 
It  had  long  been  suspecteil  that  Col.  E - ’s  gar¬ 

den  was  infected  by  more  than  one  of  these  dreaiied 
monsters ;  we  therefore  rejKiired  thither,  where  we 
found  the  juggler  awaiting  us.  The  man  had  no¬ 
thing  extrooniiiiary  iu  his  apj>earaiice — nothing 
attractive  in  his  eye  or  manner.  He  was  as  com¬ 
mon  a  liKiking  native  as  I  hail  ever  seen.  To  what 
ca.ste  thebe  |ieo|de  belong  I  know  not :  I  rather 
sa.spect  a  very  low’  caste. 

When  we  entered  the  inclosiiTe,  we  at  once 
desired  him  to  set  alMiiit  his  task,  which  he  did 
thus:  He  jihued  hiinsidf  immediatelv  in  front  of 
the  hole  in  which  one  of  the  serjicnts  was  sup- 
jmseil  to  lurk,  jdacing  at  the  same  time  a  ktdgertf. 
jKit  (an  earthern  jar)  near  him,  and  desiring  his 
assi.''taiit  to  cover  the  rejilile  with  it  on  a  certain 
.signal  being  given.  He  then  tiKik  from  hisAuwici- 
hutui  (sash)  a  small  pi|>e,  which  he  instantly  began 
to  play  on,  in  a  style  which,  I  confess,  seemed  to 
me  anything  hut  likely  to  rharm.  Its  noise  was 
that  of  the  smallest  and  shrillest-sized  fife,  rmly 
ditfernig  from  that  instrument  in  lieing  jilayed  upon 
at  the  end,  in  the  same  iiuurner  as  a  ffa^olet.  The 
tune  he  jierf«*rmed  was  monotonous  and  disagree¬ 
able. 

For  about  ten  iiiiiiutes  the  jiiping  of  our  juggler, 
which  he  accomjianied  with  strange  contortions, 
liuil  no  effect,  and  we  were  once  or  twice  on  the 
jKiint  of  turning  away,  when  he  entreated  us  by 
his  looks  to  remain,  and  watch  the  result.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  could  see,  by  the  fixedneHS  of 
the  man’s  eye,  that  he  .«;iw  his  victim  approach¬ 
ing;  ill  another  iiistaut  the  heaii  of  a  laigi:  cobra 
cajwlla  jieered  from  the  hole.  We  naturally  shrunk 
back  The  chaiiiier,  however,  -•eeined  rather  de¬ 
lighted  than  dismayed  as  the  monster  emerged  from 
it.s  earthly  home.  Presently  its  whole  length 
apjieaied.  .V  mure  magnificent  snake  1  had  never 
seen  ;  and  1  must  admit  that  it  seem  fascinated  by 
the  juggler,  who  now  slowly  retreated  a  few  paces, 
to  show  his  jMiw'er.  .Vs  he  moved  the  serjieiit 
moved  ;  when  he  stopjieil  the  serj«nt  did  the  Mime. 
The  eye  of  the  snake  seemed  magnetically  riveted 
on  that  of  the  charmer,  dejieiiding  on  and  watching 
his  every  movement.  The  inan  assured  me  after- 
waid  that,  had  he  ceaseti  to  jday  for  a aiiigle  instant 
the  cobra  cajieila  would  have  sprung  on  him,  and 
destroyeil  him.  I  certainly  never  saw  anything 
more  curious  ;»but  I  must  cunfesa  tliat  the  very 
close  proximity  of  the  death -dealing  monster  was 
by  no  means  pleasing  to  my  feelings. 

When  the  man  (followed  at  about  five  yards 
distance  by  the  snake,)  arrived  at  a  smooth  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  he  suddenly  squatted 
down,  and  liegaii  to  play  louder  and  more  energeti¬ 
cally  than  before.  Tlie  animal  jiaused  for  a 
moment,  then  raising  itself,  .stood  upright,  reared 
on  its  tail,  in  the  same  position  as  that  which  it 
often  assumes  previous  to  making  the  fatal  spring. 
Imagining  this  to  be  the  case,  a  trembling  shudder 
went  round  that  portion  of  the  party  who  had 
never  before  witnesssed  a  simriar  exhibition  The 
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old  haiidH,  the  regular  Qm  Hu  (a  nickname  (;iven 
to  Kuni^alee*,)  stood  perfectly  luiiiioved.  They 
were  aware  of  what  wa.s  about  to  follow 
The  snake,  thus  painfully  |ioised,  fie^ran  a 
sort  of  bounding  up  and  down,  keeping  its  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  musician,  almost  in  time  to  the 
tune  he  was  p'aying.  Kurop<>ans,  who  have  never 
visited  Hritisli  India,  may  doubt  the  faii;  butthow 
who  have  been  in  the  flast  will  fiear  me  out  in  the 
truth  of  the  following  assertion.  The  cobra  capella 
actually  danced  for  several  minutes  on  Ins  tail,  ap- 
{larently  charmed  with  the  uncouth  music  Uie  jug¬ 
gler  was  playing  In  the  mean  time  the  native  hoy 
stole  round,  and  on  a  certain  signal  giveti  by  his 
master,  suddenly  dropjied  the  itet/gcrce-jKd  on  the 
snake.  A  strong,  waxed  cloth  was  jiassed  under 
it,  drawn  up,  and  tied.  The  fatigueil  musician  got 
up,  salained  to  the  com|»any,  and  c^irried  his  caji- 
tive  into  the  house,  where  he  hail  several  others 
siinilary  imprisoned.  In  about  half  an  hour  the 
same  thing  was  n'lieaUHl  with  precitudy  similar 
effect  thit  of  the  four  snakes  said  to  lurk  in  the 
garden,  one  only  escajied  Ins  fascination;  and  this 
one  failun*  he  ascrilied  to  the  presence  of  iui  evil 
eye  among  our  folirrwers.  Kven  in  these  remote 
|»arts  the  same  sujierstition  res|K*cting  the  “  Kvil 
Kye”  exists,  that  tinges  the  minds  of  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  (German  Universilies. 

'I'he  next  exhibition  of  his  powers  was  given  in 
the  hall,  when  certainly  he  performed  tricks  and 
womlem,  which  1  sliali  not,  however,  set  down. 
Hail  1  not  seem  them  I  should  not  have  lielieved 
them  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  exjicct  that  my  readers 
should  do  so,  and  will  not  risk  my  reputation  for- 
veracity  by  relating  them. 

Being  desimus.of  .seeing  a  combat  between  a 
snake  gnd  dt.s  inveterate  enemy,  the  mungoo/e  (an 
''  animal  similar  to  the  ichneumcMi  of  Kgypt,)  I  re¬ 
quested  the  charmer  to  exhibit  a  fight  of  the  kind. 
He  instantly  consented  (as  every  one  of  these  men 
carry  not  only  snakes,  but  mungoo/es  with  them,) 
and  led  us  out  into  the  comjxnind  -  the  field  attached 
to  alinoat  every  house  in  cantonments  Having 
expressed  our  fears  lest  any  of  the  jiarty  might  Ini 
injured  by  the  reptile,  he  projtosed  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  should  take  place  under  an  enormous  pheas¬ 
ant-coop  of  workeil  wire,  which  was  lying  unused 
in  the  court-yanl.  This  arrangement  was  acceded 
to,  and  at  our  suggestion,  the  snake  first  taken  in 
the  morning  was  selected  for  the  encoimter.  The 
month  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  inclosed,  was 
placed  under  the  edge  of  the  coop,  and  the  covering 
suddenly  withdrawn.  In  a  moment  after  the  cobra 
ca|>ella  darted  out.  The  Acf/grrce-jNit  was  then 
taken  awav,  and  the  eilges  of  the  phea.santry  let 
down.  During  two  or  three  minutes  the  monster 
poked  his  nose  all  around  the  mclosure,  evidently 
wishing  to  escape;  but,  finding  this  imjiossible,  he 
quietly  coiled  himself  up,  freeing,  however,  his 
magnificent  heatl  from  the  folds,  and  remained  in  a 
sort  of  listening  attitude. 

Prevntly  the  man  produced  the  mungoo/e  and 
let  him  in  to  his  adversary.  Never  was  I  more 
surpris**d  This  was  the  first  time  I  hail  seen  one. 

I  hail  expected  to  behold  a  somewhat  more  power¬ 
ful  opjNUient.  Never  could  I  have  fancied  that  so 
small  an  animal  would  have  dared  to  cope  with 
serpents  of  the  largest  and  deadliest  kind ;  such, 
however,  was  the  case.  The  little  creature,  which 
now  snilfed  round  the  edge  of  the  coop,  was  about  j 
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half  as  large  as  the  little  body  to  which  it  was 
attached.  P’or  a  time  the  mungoo/e  ran  about 
without  going  direct  up  to  the  snake,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  having  perceived  its  tormentor  on  its  first 
entrance  had  prejiared  to  give  him  battle.  Suddenly 
the  tiny  creature,  which  seemed  to  Ire  little  more 
than  a  single  mouthful  to  his  adversary,  saw  the 
snake,  and  without  hesitation  lan  at  it.  So  appa¬ 
rently  iineijual  a  contest  I  never  beheld.  The  cobra 
caitella  had  reared  itself,  and  spread  out  its  hood, 
a  sort  of  fiesh  rajie  it  iiiflate.s  when  irritated,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  its  designation.  The  marks 
round  its  eyes  resembled  a  jKiir  of  spectacles.  Its 
marble-stained  scales  seemed  all  alive,  as  it  raised 
itself  some  three  feet  high  to  meet  the  attack  of  the 
little  .savage,  whose  fiery  eyes  .seemed  suddenly  to 
glow  like  red-hot  cinders  as  it  rushed  toward  its 
mighty  enemy  and  hit  it.  The  snake  darted  at  it, 
sijiiee/ed  it,  inflicted  it.s  dreadful  wound,  and  then 
drew  itself  back.  The  mung(K)/e  was  evidently 
disabled.  Faint,  and  almost  dying,  it  retreated. 
Many  of  us  fancied  the  battle  over,  and  regretted 
the  untimely  end  of  the  courageous  little  beast. 
After  limping  about  for  some  minutes,  and  even 
lying  down  with  exiiaustion,  the  inunguo/e  began 
to  jKike  its  nose  on  the  grass.  VVMiat  it  swallowed 
none  have  ever  lieeii  aide  to  trace,  though  large 
rewards  have  lieen  offered  for  the  discovery.  What 
the  herb  is  which  this  little  animal  jtartakesof  none 
can  tell,  hut  certainly  its  etfects  are  miraculous ; 
for,  no  s<N)iieT  did  the  creature  imbibe  the  sought- 
for  antidote,  than  it  suddenly  recovered  its  pristine 
.strength,  and  again  attr*A;ked  the  .seri>ent  This  scene 
was.  re-enacted  no  less  than  seven  times  ;  each  time 
the  cobra  cajiella  appearing  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  actually  tired  out.  The  mungoo/e  at  length 
succeeded  in  catching  the  monster  by  the  throat, 
and  destroying  it,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  present. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  manner  in 
which  goats  are  trained  to  play  almost  every  trick 
by  these  men,  it  is  extraordinary  to  witness  the 
diKility  and  intelligence  they  exhibit,  jierforming 
some  of  the  most  curious  and  difficult  gymnastics  I 
ever  saw  attempted. 

Ttie  final  triumph  of  the  juggler  consisted  in  his 
allempl  (which  was  crowned  with  success)  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  thief  who  had  hitherto  eluded  detection. 
Well  might  it  be  said, 

“  Finis  coronal  opus.” 

In  this  rase  certainly  it  w’as  well  borne  out.  He 
left  us  mo.st  strangely  impresseil  with  his  ability  and 
jKiwers,  having  extorteil  from  an  unstispected  rob¬ 
ber  a  full  and  voluntary  confession.  His  mode  was 
most  simple.  He  calietl  for  some  dry  rice,  over 
which  he  performed  sundry  rites,  and  ultered  seve¬ 
ral  prajvrs.  He  then  drew  up  every  servant  in 
the  Colonel’s  establishment  in  a  row,  and  giving 
each  a  handful  of  rice,  desired  them  to  chew  it, 
m forming  them,  in  the  most  cool  manner,  that 
V’ishnu  would  in.stantly  point  out  the  culprit  by 
withholding  from  him  the  power  of  grinding  the 
rice  between  his  tetdh.  If  he  attempted  to  do  so, 
she  of  the  many  arms  would  iicstantly  annihilate 
him.  He  therefore  called  on  them,  one  and  all,  to 
try  their  jmwers  of  crunching,  promising  that  the 
thief  should  thereby  be  convicted,  and  the  inno- 
c^Mice  of  the  others  made  manifest.  We  naturally 
smileil  at  the  simplicity  of  the  test,  little  expecting 
that  the  result  would  prove  satisfactory.  How  sur- 
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prised  were  we,  then,  on  seeing  the  snake-chatiner 
walk  straight  up  to  one  of  the  bearers,  and  in¬ 
stantly  challenge  him  to  spit  out  into  a  plate  the 
rice  he  had  been  vainly  trying  to  chew.  The  man 
hesitated  ;  his  muscles  seemed  suddenly  to  collapse, 
and  his  sable  countenance  turned  |»ale.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  the  unhappy  wretch  was  on  his  knees, 
confessing  his  various  depredations  and  emfiez/le- 
ments.  The  rice  was  untouched  by  his  teeth,  and 
how'ever  much  wc  chose  to  laugh  at  the  sujiersti- 
tion,  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  scheme  which 
had  thus  extorted  from  the  culprit  a  confession  of 
his  guilt. 

I  have  since  seen  the  same  experiment  tried  to 
discover  a  thief,  and,  strange  to  relate,  never  knew 
it  fail.” 

INFANTILE  POKM. 

II  Y  1.  APT  flora  HASTINGS. 

WiiKN  I  kneel  down  iny  prayers  to  say, 

1  must  not  think  ot  toys  or  play; 

No!  1  must  think  what  1  should  be. 

To  please  Hod,  who  is  good  to  me. 

11c  loves  to  see  a  little  child 
Obedient — patient  loo — and  mild; 

Not  often  angry,  but  inclined 
Always  to  do  what’s  good  and  kind. 

And  1  must  love  my  dear  mamma. 

And  1  must  love  my  dear  papa  ; 

And  try  to  please  them,  and  to  do 
Things  that  are  right,  and  say  what’s  true. 

For  God  is  always  pleased  to  see 
Even  little  children  such  as  we, 

Whose  hearts  (as  angels’  are  above) 

Are  full  of  peace  and  full  of  love. 

A  MERKY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A  HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR. 

What  a  dreary  time  is  winter !  How  different 
to  those  bright  joyous  days  when  we  used  to  wan¬ 
der  over  hill  and  dale ;  when  the  birds  sang  so 
melodiously,  and  the  daisy  and  buttercup  beautified 
the  bright  green  grass  at  our  feet !  Now  the 
branches  are  all  bare,  and  the  leaves  are  all  dead  ; 
there  they  lie,  under  those  very  arms  on  which 
they  were  born.  There  are  very  few  flowers  now 
to  cheer  us,  and  the  woods  are  melancholy  and 
desolatu  ;  and  the  little  robbin  red -breast  hops  from 
hedge  to  hedge  after  llie  red  berries,  and  seems  to 
long  for  the  beautiful  days  of  summer ! 

But,  if  winter  has  its  dreariness,  it  has  also  its 
joys ;  and,  like  everything  else  that  has  been  made 
for  our  use  and  hajipiness;  there  are  its  correspond¬ 
ing  hours  of  mirth  and  pleasure,  to  its  silence  and 
sorrow  :  hut  let  us  now  take  one  little  peep  at  the 
greatest  joy  of  winter ;  the  brightest  berry  in  his 
old  garland.  We  have  known  httle  bright-eyed 
children  look  U(>on  a  nosegay  of  sweet  wild- flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  while  wandering  over  the  neighboring 
field.s,  and  long  for  the  finest  and  sweetest :  now 
let  them,  in  cold  January,  while  seated  perhaps 
upon  their  mother’s  knee,  or  beside  a  blazing  fire, 
look  upon  the  nosegay  of  times  and  seasons,  and 
devote  a  few  moments  toC  hristmas  reflections.  How 
we  long  for  Christmas  !  and  what  scores  of  times 
in  December  W’e  remind  each  other  of  the  number 
of  days  wanting  to  complete  its  arrival !  and  when 
it  does  come,  how  our  hearts  leap  with  gladness  ! 
Little  children  come  home  for  the  holidays  then ; 
many  coaches  come  rattling  through  the  streets. 
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many  boys  exchan^  many  jK?nce  for  many  i>ea- 
shooters,  and  many  pea-*  to  fire  at  the  j)t*ople  as 
they  pass:  but,  when  tliey  aririve  at  home !  the 
coach  stops,  a  loud  kinx  king  is  heard  at  the  door, 
out  run  four  or  live  of  the  family,  all  so  happy, 
and  little  Oorge  or  little  Roliert  is  very  soon  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother;  then  what  a  happy  home 
awaits  him  !  There  is  the  old  pictuie  of  his  great 
grandfatiier,  ornamented  with  a  large  branch  of 
laurel ;  and  the  walls  of  each  i>arlor  are  all  be¬ 
decked  with  red  berries ;  nor  is  the  ceiling  forgotten, 
for  there  hangs  a  fine  branch  of  mistletoe  for 
(Jeorge  or  Iloliert  to  kiss  his  little  sister  under ! 
Mavor  and  Walkinghame  are  now  forgotten,  and 
snap-dragon  and  hunt-the-slipjier  reign  triumphant, 
liittle  girls,  Uxi,  s)>end  long  hours  in  telling  their 
mothers  how  many  nice  walks  they  have  h;ul ; 
how  many  marks  for  good  s|ielling  and  reading ; 
keeping  awake  at  church  while  governess  fell 
asleep;  remembering  the  texts,  and  so  forth  :  oh, 
what  a  caiiital  time  is  (.'hristirias  I 

Hut,  have  any  of  our  young  remlers  ever  thought 
seriously  of  the  words  at  the  lieail  of  this  pa(>er, 

“  A  MKRRY  CHRISTMAS  ?”  Which,  tliiiik  you, 
sounds  the  best,  “  a  mkrrv  christ.mas,”  or  “  a 
HAPPY  NKW  YEAR?”  If  We  told  you,  that  we  may 
be  merry  though  very  unhaiipy,  and  very  happy 
though  not  so  merry,  we  know  what  you  would 
say,  “  A  happy  New  Year,  by  all  means!”  Well, 
we  think  so  Uki  :  but  let  us  inipiire  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “  mirth  turd  happiness.”  King  Solomon 
once  said  “  Kven  i  i  laughter,  the  heart  is  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness :”  then, 
that  is  not  the  true  mirth  we  are  imiuiring  for. 
The  rich  man  in  the  jiarable,  you  may  rememlier, 
said  to  his  soul,  “  thou  hast  much  good  laid  up  for 
many  years;  take  thine  ease,  cat,  drink,  and  lie 
merry but  God  said  to  him,  “Thou  fool,  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,  then  whose 
shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?” 
That  is  not  the  true  mirth,  then,  either.  Now  let 
us  sec  what  is — what  composes  this  true  mirth  : 
w’hen  little  children  walk  in  their  gardens,  and 
sing 

“  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour 
that  is  true  mirth  ;  and,  when  the  sun  arises,  and 
the  dark  clouds  roll  away,  and  the  birds  begin  to 
sing  their  sweet  songs  of  praise  to(iod,f/m/  is  true 
mirth.  Thus  we  see  that  true  mirth  consists  in 
lifting  up  our  heart  and  voice  in  joy  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  ;  forgetting  the  things  of  this  world,  and  look¬ 
ing  far  beyond  the  blue  sky,  tuning  our  voices  to 
the  praise  of  Him  who  dwells  in  jierjietual  praise  : 
*o  should  it  be  with  Christmas. 

What  an  affecting  account,  dear  little  ones,  is 
that  which  you  read  of  the  birth  of  your  Saviour ! 
The  shepherds  in  Bethlehem  were  watching  their 
sheep:  it  was. night;  dark  and  dreary:  they,  per¬ 
haps,  thinking  of  their  homes  and  children,  and 
regretting  the  hard  nature  of  their  employment ; 
but  in  art  instant  they  were  alarmed ;  they  beheld  a 
being  of  earth  near  them,  an  angel  from  heaven  ; 
and  his  glory  was  far  too  bright  for  their  eyes  to 
look  upon :  but  he  came,  as  he  said,  to  bring  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  them  and  all  people ;  and 
when  he  had  told  the  astonished  shepherds  where 
they  should  find  this  long  promised  Saviour,  there 
suddenly  fUts  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  other 
angels,  praising  God,  and  saying,  or  probably  sing¬ 


ing,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
jteace,  goul-will,  towanl  men  !”  Oh,  that,  indeed, 
was  true  north  !  The  songs  of  angtd*  are  full  of 
mirth  :  holy  and  pure  they  are  ;  they  dwell  in  per- 
(letual  happiness,  and  their  mirth  is  |)er|)etual  also. 
W'e  should  not,  then,  at  this  dear  time,  waste  our 
hours  in  riotous  pleasure,  hut  should  endeavor  to 
realize  or  enjoy  that  mirth  which  characterizes  .all 
gixnl  {leople.  Christmas  is  the  high-rlay  of  the  year : 
whatever  enjoyment  we  share  after  it,  m  whatever 
pleasure  we  (larticipate,  this  one  day  should  W 
kept  sacred,  spent  in  holy  conversation  and  sober 
reflection.  Only  think  what  a  day  it  is,  and  whose 
birth  you  commemorate.  We  should  be  joyful,  for 
it  brought  to  us  one,  mighty  indeed,  xxiiocan  alone 
make  us  happy :  we  should  sit  around  our  fires, 
and  delight  to  talk  of  Him,  who  said  “  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me :”  and  we  .should  sing 
the  simple  songs  of  virtue  luid  holiness,  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  come  as  near  to  the  angels  as  our  fallen 
nature  will  allow.  Then,  indeed,  Chri.sf mas-day 
would  be  a  ble.ssed  holiday :  only  imagine,  how 
much  like  heaven  our  cotintry  would  he,  if,  during 
the  whole  day,  songs  of  gratitude,  and  strains  of 
sacred  music,  were  heard  in  every  house.  Then 
indeed,  the  New  Year  would  lie  happy,  for  tfud 
is  the  happiness  which  can  alone  make  us  happy 
because  it  makes  us  children  of  Goil. 

Then  we  wish,  with  all  our  heart  that  you  may 
enjoy  such  a  Chiisimas  as  this ;  you  will  be 
delighteil  and  so  profited  if  you  do,  that  you  will 
desire  to  commence  and  to  continue  the  new  year 
'll  the  same  way.  When  the  old  year  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  the  new  one  has  arrived,  you 
will  also  feel  a  new  creature,  you  will  long  to 
know  more  of  this  iSaviour  who  so  loved  you 
you  will  long  to  be  like  him,  you  will  long  to  be 
with  him. 

We  often  pass  by  a  certain  church-yard,  and  stoj 
to  read  a  small  grave-stone,  which  shows  the  last 
resting  place  on  earth  of  several  little  children,  five 
of  one  family;  the  leaves  dance  over  the  graves 
there  now,  in  dismal  confusion  ;  and  there  used  to1 
be  some  old  rooks  in  the  frees,  but  it  i.s  cold  winter 
time,  and  they  have  gone  away ;  but  these  little 
children  sleep  there  still,  they  cannot  now  sit  upon 
their  mother’s  knee;  they  cannot  li.sten  to  their 
father's  story,  they  are  singing  now  the  praises  of 
Him  who  was  once  a  child  like  themselves;  hut 
we  want  to  tell  you  what  that  grave-stone  says  of 
one  of  them  ;  after  statin?  his  age,  it  adds,  the  la.st 
word.s  of  Henry  were 

“  He  sees  what  chddreii  dwell  in  leve. 

And  marks  them  fur  his  own.” 

And  often,  when  we  are  full  of  thought,  and  care 
and  anxiety,  with  the  things  of  this  world,  we  jiass 
by  that  church-yaitl,  and  stop  to  reaul  that  grave 
stone ;  we  have  read  it  over  and  over  many  times, 
yet,  it  always  has  something  fresh  and  pleasing  in  it. 

Would  that  we  could  take  all  by  the  hand  who 
read  this  paper,  and  wi.sh  them  a  “merry  Christ- 


race  reifrns  in  jtower,  and  great  glory  ;  the  Prince 
of  peace,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Then  let  us  entreat  you,  dear  children,  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  love  him :  always  lie  reailing  ol  him  in  your 
bihles;  always  be  thinking  of  him;  and,  when 
ou  kneel  down  at  your  mother's  lap,  and  put  your 
little  hands  together  in  player;  pray  to  Him:  He 
loved  little  children,  :uid  He  still  loves  you;  you 
have  not  another  .•*uch  friend  as  He  is.  He  only 
c;ui  make  you  really  happy, here  or  hereafter:  pray 
>  Him,  draw  near  to  Him,  and  he  will  draw  ne.xr 
to  vou- 

.MKCHANir  DDK. 

BY  REV.  joHs  riRRro.xr. 

.'^riRir  of  Wisdom  and  of  Power' 

The  works  of  Kgypt's  inifthliest  hour. 

The  iiyranud  and  vaulted  tomb. 

The  |>rerlrss  fan*  of  fiavid's  Son, 

The  giant  towers  of  Kabylon — 

uid  w  urks  Ilf  Kr.indi'ur  and  of  gloom — 

Thy  curtained  ark,  the  lewcllrd  veat 
That  gleamed  of  old  on  Aaron's  breast — 
Works  for  their  glorious  baautv  famed — 
All  these,  by  thine  informing  mind. 

In  strengih  were  reared,  by  skill  designed. 
And  lead  our  thuughls  to  thee  when  named. 

Lone  columns  on  the  Ionian  shore. 

And  sciili'tiited  ruins  scattered  o'er 
Athenian  and  Corinthian  plains, 

(*f  Heaven’s  departed  Sjurit  s|>eak. 

That  shed  a  glory  round  the  (ireek. 

And  throw  its  last  light  on  his  chains. 

Th«  con<{ueror’s  arch,  the  lempla's  dome, 

( If  Pagan  and  cf  Clirislian  Rome, 

That  kindling  spirit  taught  to  swell; 

And  many  a  tall  monastic  pile, 
i?till  frowning  o’er  oiir  father’s  isle. 

Of  thy  past  inspirations  tell. 


The  arts  that  bid  our  navies  ride, 
Vnd  thunder  o’er  the  trackless  tide. 


mas,  and  a  happy  New  Year !”  Oh,  that  we  could 
sit  with  them,  and  tell  them  all  we  know  about 
Jesus!  what  he  has  done  for  them,  what  he  can 
do  for  them ;  wc  would  have  such  a  sweet  party ! 
We  would  sit  in  the  midst,  and  then  we  would  tell 
them  such  sweet  stories,  and  would  remind  them 
of  such  a  glorious  world,  to  which,  if  they,  also, 
“  dwell  in  love,”  they  are  destined  !  There  is  no 
winter  there ;  the  Redeemer  of  the  whole  human 


]/  ^  O  The  arts  of  dove-winged  Peace  are  thine- 
Spirit  of  Wiwloni  and  of  Power! 

Be  thou  our  iindecaying  power. 

And  our  adoring  hearts  thy  shrine. 

IIoRTiri’LTi’RAi-  Phenomenon. —  Mrs.  Child, 
editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  a  remarkable  rose-bush  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  :  “  A  large,  and  very  healthy 

barberry-bush  stooii  in  the  midst  ot  a  giece  of 
ground,  which  a  gentleman  had  appropriated  to  a 
flower  garden.  The  gardener,  unwilling  to  lose 
such  a  vigorous  growth,  and  being  minded  to  try 
an  experiment,  cut  it  off,  not  far  above  the  root, 
and  grafted  a  slip  of  white  rose  into  it.  It  grew 
rapidly,  and  became  a  thriving  hush,  and  what  was 
very  singular,  though  leaves  and  flowers  remained 
in  sha{)e  like  a  rose,  the  color  changed  from  white 
to  that  delicate  straw-color,  which  characterizes  the 
barberry- blossom.  The  arrangement  of  the  bush, 
I  too,  changed  its  character ;  the  branche.s,  instead  of 
shooting  out  straight,  like  the  rose,  aMiimed  the 
drooping,  curving  line  of  the  barberry.” 

An  .Mhenian,  who  wante<l  eloquence,  but  who 
•vas  an  able  and  brave  man,  when  one  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  had,  in  a  brilliant  speech,  promised  great 
things,  got  up  and  said,  “  Men  ol  Athens,  all  that 
he  has  iaiA  1  will  do 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


fVoL.  I. 


“OUR  PARENTS  SLEEP  THERE. 


Brother,  hEllowrd  be  tint  furred  *|>ot 
By  all  iha  love  we  beiir — 

By  ev*ry  feelmit,  every  thnuflii 
Of  thuar  who  alurnbi-r  there. 


Brother,  we*ll  Hoard  that  narird  f|Kit ; 

Thuhrr  our  feet  ehall  tread, 

And  there  we’ll  hold,  when  rarth’*  (orKot, 
('omniuni<»n  With  the  dead. 


We’ll  think— perchance  it  maylw  true 
That  while  we  linRcr  there, 

Aud  memory  hringa  the  paat  to  view — 
Their  apiriiti  hover  near. 


They  bleep  nut  ’neath  the  cold,  datiip  ground — 
Mother!  thou  reign’et  in  IiIim, 

Thy  happy  aiurit  now  hath  lutind 
A  brighter  home  than  thia. 


Iioat  thou  not  love  thy  children  yet. 

Radiant  in  glory  there  ? 

Thou  canmit,  cannot  forget 

That  thou  didat  love  them  here 


Thine  waa  a  holy  love,8o  pure, 

To  us  w»  freely  given. 

We  know  it  must,  it  tiiuat  viidurc, 

And  stronger  grow  in  heaven. 

When  thoughts  like  titene  such  moments  fill. 
Thy  voice  we  seem  to  hear; 

O  say,  to  guide  and  bless  us  still 
Is  not  thy  spirit  near  i 


The  s|Mrit  chides— why  mourn  we  yet.'* 
’Tib  whisiaired  from  above. 

The  blest  in  heaven  ne’er  f«*rget 
To  watch  o’er  those  they  love. 


Then,  mother,  w  bile  we  linger  here 
To  drink  the  cup  that’s  given, 
f',  be  thy  spirit  ever  near 

To  guide  the  way  to  heaven. 


AMl’SEMKNT  Kt»R  SMALL 


Thkke  IB  a  (Nunt  on  whirli  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
wordB,  heraiiRe,  notwitliBtajiiliiig;  the  profusion  of 
ptcture-hiHikB  and  toys  provnled  for  childteii,  I 
have  often  oKsei  vetl  a  great  dearth  of  wnuBenient : 
*  LTOiuHiii/e  your  iiieaiiB,  and  avoid  .satiating  child¬ 
ren  by  variety.’  Slates,  |ienciU  and  |»aj>ers,  prints 
of  animals,  birds,  &.c.  may  be  all  useful  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  young  children  providiHl  that  they  have 
not  been  satiated  by  such  amu.seincnls  Uki  early; 
every  fiiend  or  relation  who  wants  to  give  a  pre¬ 
sent,  brings  a  pictuie-book,  a  di.NH'cted  man,  a  jui/- 
zle,  or  Ixixes  tif  ivory  letters,  iV.c.  and  amid  thi.s 
‘  eml»arras.sed  riches,’  real  interest  and  pleasure  are 
often  wanting.  And  this,  ala.s  !  is  but  in  miniature 
the  picture  of  what  takes  place  too  often  in  every 
stage  of  eduiatioii  of  those  whose  means  unahle 
them  to  foiestdil  eveiy  plea.sure,and  to  accumulate 
unjoyerl  materials  of  enjoyment. 

ticonoini/c  amuiemeiit ;  let  the  means  you  ail- 
minister  be  very  few  and  simjde,  and  the  child 
will  it.self  invent  and  detect  a  hundred  methods  of 
availing  itself  of  the  few  materials  put  into  hi.s 
hands  A  box  of  large  srjuare  wooden  bricks  are 
among  the  liest  toys.  Kcniks  and  pictures,  jieiicil 
and  |ia(ier  should  for  some  time,  I  believe,  U'  the 
mother's  pn*j<erty,  and  only  produceil  at  short 
intervals.  If  the  child  has  alreaiiy  been  satiated, 
by  putting  them  away  entirely  for  a  short  time, 
the  apjietite  for  them  will  return.  JMauy  of  the 
prints  prepared  for  infant  schools  may  be  made 


!  very  iisetui  provided  they  are  used  sjiaringly, 

'  gradually,  and  judiciously. 

i  The  prints  of  animals,  vegetables,  the  farm-  j 
house,  the  fanning  pictures,  the  ship,  the  black- 1 
‘  smith’s  shop  ;  thosr*  of  the  diflereat  triules,  may  all  j 
I  111  turn  be  made  u.seful :  but  let  me  ailvise  amotlier 
'  would  really  avail  herself  of  them,  to  prixluce  one 
at  a  lime,  only  occasionally  ;  a  few  of  what  child- 1 
I  ren  call  ’  picture-books,’ may  la‘  allowed  them,  but  j 
I  I  woiiUI  not  give  them  many  at  once.  1  have  known 
I  a  mother  give  each  child  a  blank-lHiok  of  its  own, 

.  and  as  a  daily  simple  reward  when  it  was  good, 
j  she  (lasted  one  little  picture  into  its  own  book.  To 
I  a  child  wholiad  never  beenpreviously  surfeited  with 
I  (lietures,  this  would  certainly  be  a  great  and  very 
{  rational  treat ;  then  I  must  imagine  juvenile  libra- 
I  ries  not  to  have  been  ran.sarked,  or  (lictiires allowed 
j  to  lie  drugs.  I  must  imagine  them  real  rarities, 
and  then  a  child  would  value  each  addition  to  its 
(licture  gallery  u.s  a  (irize  of  merit,  and  a  .source  of 
amusement  and  in>truclion. 

It  may  lie  said,  “  How  much  time  this  way  of 
using  (lictures  would  take  u|i;  sU|)(iosing,  how- 
evur,  there  is  not  time  in  one  day,  there  is  time  on  j 
another,  or  a  rainy  day  coine.s.’ 

I  was  (iresent  the  other  day  during  the  following 
dialogue  U'twceii  a  mamma  and  a  little  girl;  {ierha{is 
some  others  may  have  lieen  (iresent  at  a  similar 
coiiversalion  :  “  Mamma,  what  shall  I  do.’”  “My 
dear,  go  ami  (day.”  “  But  1  have  (dayed,  1  want 
Mimetiiiiig  to  do.”  “  Well,  here  is  a  (leiicil  and 
pa(ier,  go  and  amuse  your.self  quietly.”  The  (Kxir 
child  scratched  and  scribbled  over  a  sheet  of  clear 
(ia(ier,  and  fumbled  and  tore  it,  and  then  soon  re- 
iiewtHl  it.s  up(ilication,  “  What  shall  I  do  “  My 
dear,  you  are  very  tiresome  and  naughty ;  1  told 
you  to  amuse  y(j||(rseir  quietly.”  “  Hut  I  am  tired, 
and  don’t  know  what  to  do.”  “  Well,  then,  go  up 
to  the  nurse,  for  you  are  very  fretful.”  The  little 
girl  was  really  not  fretful  or  naughty,  but  though 
she  hiul  lieen  atii(ily  sii(i(ilied  with  hooks  and  pic¬ 
tures,  she  had  not  lieen  led  really  to  examine  or 
think  about  anything.  1  was  quite  sorry  for  her, 
and  loiigeii  to  take  her  U(i  in  my  la(i  and  talk  to 
her  rationally,  and  (lUt  her  in  the  way  of  amusing 
and  eiii(iloying  herself ;  hut  she  was  told  she  was 
naughty  and  fretful,  and  ordered  to  go  the  nursery, 
and  slie  went  away  saying,  “  Oh,  how  tiresome 
this  rainy  day  is  !’’ 

By  siqipiying  children  with  a  quick  succession 
of  amusement  and  e.xcitement,  the  a(i(it;tite  for 
novelty  is  increased,  and  volatility  of  mind  is  engen¬ 
dered,  so  that  it  iM'comes  difficult  to  fix  the  atten- 
tiiui  to  anything:  a  habit  of  attention  may  be 
encouiagt'd  before  children  are  old  enough  to  learn 
regular  lessons,  or  it  may  be  discouraged  and 
weakened  by  dissi(iating  and  distracting  them 
with  a  niulti(ilicity  of  objects,  nr  a  \ariety  of 
books,  otiered  to  tliem  in  onler  to  amuse  them. 
.^lally  Imoks  aie,  indeed,  among  the  most  (lerni- 
cious  hindrances  to  all  real  and  etfirieiit  education, 
j  1  have  often  li^ken  notice  of  the  difference  between 
j  children  who  arc  over-amused  by  variety,  and 
those  who  are  left  to  contrive  their  own  amuse¬ 
ment  with  stones  or  sticks,  bits  of  wood  or  string. 
The  former  are  always  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  the 
next  (ileasure;  the  latter  are  quietly  examining 
and  making  their  own  little  arrangements  and 
ex{)eriments  on  the  stock  of  materials  they  have 
got. 


While  children  are  satiated  with  artificial  ineaii« 
of  ainusemeiit,  the  simplest  and  most  natural  sourrei 
of  (deasure  are  often  entirely  neglected.  For 
instance,  a  child  brings  in  a  handful  of  field-flow, 
ers  ;  the  nurse  says,  “  What  a  litter  you  are  mak- 
ing  with  that  rubbish,  let’s  clear  it  all  away,  and 
(day  with  your  (»re-lty  doll.”  What  a  source  of  (dca- 
sure  and  instruction  might  have  lieen  derived  from 
examining  the  different  colors,  the  different  shmlts 
of  the  same  colors,  tlie  8ha()e  or  texture  of  the  binU. 
leaves,  i<c. 

I  once  saw  a  child  take  u()  a  dead  s(>idei  ;  the 
nurse — no;  I  fear  it  was  the  mamma — said,  “  hoi. 
rid,  nasty  creature;  throw  it  away;  never  toiirh 
those  dirty  things  ;  you  maybe  pinched  or  hurt  one 
of  these  days.”  What  an  op()ortunity  was  hcie 
lost  of  telling  the  child  a  number  of  interesting  and 
entertaining  particulars  res()ecting  the  eyes,  the 
feelers,  the  thread  s(»un  by  the  >i()idcrs,  the  web, 
kc.  And  afterward,  what  n.seful  lessons  might 
have  lieen  given,  by  asking  little  questions  in  ordei 
to  leail  the  child  to  repeat  clearly  the  information 
that  it  had  received,  and  to  accustom  it  to  an  accu- 
rate  method  of  ex  presing  its  ideas. 


SiNGCLAR  Property  ok  the  Figure  Nine  — 
Mulli()ly  9  by  itself,  or  by  any  other  single  bgute, 
and  the  two  figures  forming  the  (iroduct  will,  in 
each  case,  if  added  together,  amoniit  to  9  :  for  ex- 
am(de,  9  miilti(tlied  by  9  is  8t,  and  8  and  f  ailded 
together  make  9 ;  so  on  with  the  other  figure- 
forming  the  amount  of  f  2  3  I  5  H  7  8  !♦,  ailded  to¬ 
gether,  (viz.  1.5.)  will  also  if  lulded  together  make 
9.  The  amount  of  the  several  (iroilucLs  or  multi- 
(iliers  of  9  (9,  18,  27,  3H,  15,  54,  «3,  72,  81,) 
namely,  405,  and  the  figures  forming  either  the 
dividend  or  the  quotimit,  added  together  make  9 
Mnlli(ily  any  row  of  figures,  either  by  9,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  (irodiicts  of  9,  muiti(died  by  a  single 
figure,  a.s  by  18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  63,  72,  or  81,  anil 
the  sum  of  the  figures  of  the  jiroduct  added  together 
will  be  divisible  hy  9.  Multi(>ly  the  nine  digits  in 
the  following  order^ — I  2  3  1  5  6  7  8  9,  by  9,orhy 
any  one  of  the  (iroducts  of  9  mentioned  in  the  last 
.sentence,  and  the  (iroducts  will  come  out  all  in  one 
figure,  exce()t  the  (dace  of  tens,  which  will  be  a  0, 
and  that  figure  will  lie  the  one  which,  multiplied 
into  9,  sii(i(dies  the  multi(ilier;  that  is,  if  you  se¬ 
lect  9  as  the  multi(ilier,  the  (iriMluct  will  be  (except 
the  (dace  of  tens)  all  ones;  if  you  select  18,  all 
twos,  if  27,  all  threes,  and  .so  on.  Omit  the  8  in 
the  multiplicands,  and  the  0  will  also  vanish  in  the 
(mslurt,  leaving  it  all  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  &c. 
as  the  case  may  k*. 

Test  ok  im.-bkeki)1ng. — The  swagger  is  inva¬ 
riably  an  im{iostor;  the  man  who  calk  loudest 
for  the  waiter,  who  treats  him  worst,  and  who 
finds  more  fault  than  any  else  in  the  room,  when 
the  com(iaiiy  is  mixed,  will  always  turn  out  to  be 
the  man  of  all  otliers  the  least  entitled,  either  by 
rank  or  intelligence,  to  give  himself  airs.  People 
who  are  conscious  of  what  is  due  to  them  never 
dis(day  irritability  or  im(ietuosity ;  their  manners 
insure  civility — their  civility  insures  res|iect,  but 
the  blockhead  or  the  coxcomb,  fully  aware  that 
something  more  than  ordinary  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect,  is  sure,  whether  in  clubs  or  coffee- 
rooms,  to  be  the  most  fastidious  and  captious  of 
the  community — the  most  restlea^pand  irritable 
among  his  equals,  the  most  cringyig^  sqblfcrvieiit^ 


before  his  superiors. 
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THE  GRAVE. 

I  Lov*  to  muse,  when  none  are  nigh, 

Where  yew  tree  branches  w’ave. 

And  hear  the  winds,  with  softest  sigh, 

Sweep  o’er  the  grassy  grave. 

It  seems  a  morunfiil  music,  meet 
To  sootha  a  lonely  hour  ; 

Sad  though  it  be,  it  is  more  sweet 
Than  that  from  Pleasure’s  bower. 

I  know  not  why  it  should  be  sad, 

Or  seem  a  mournful  tone, 

Pnless  by  man  the  spot  be  clad 
With  terrors  not  its  own. 

To  nature  it  seems  just  as  dear 
As  earth’s  most  cheerful  sight; 

The  dew-drops  glitter  there  as  clear. 

The  sun-beams  shine  as  bright. 

The  showers  descend  as  softly  there 
As  on  the  loveliest  liowers; 

Nor  does  the  moonlight  se».in  more  fair 
On  beauty’s  sweetest  bowers. 

“Ay,  but  within — within  there  sleeps 
One,  o’er  whose  mouldering  clay 

The  loathsome  earth-worm  winds  and  creejis. 
And  wasts  that  form  away.” 

And  what  of  that?  the  frame  that  feeds 
The  reptile  tribe  below. 

As  little  of  their  banquet  heeds 
As  of  the  winds  that  blow. 

JOHN  0  U  I  N  C  \  ADAMS. 

Oi'R  attention  i.s  now  attracted  to  a  ray  of  lipht 
that  glitters  on  the  ajiex  of  a  hold  and  noble  heail 
“  located”  on  the  left  of  the  House,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  It  proceeds  from 
that  wonderful  man,  who  in  his  jierson  combines 
the  agitator,  the  jioet,  philosopher,  statesman,  critic 
and  orator — John  Q.  Adams.  Who  that  has  seen 
him  sitting  beneath  the  cufiola  at  the  hall,  with  the 
rays  of  light  gathering  and  glancing  about  his  sin¬ 
gularly  polished  head,  but  has  likened  him  to  one 
of  the  luminaries  of  the  age  shining  and  glittering 
m  the  tirmanient  of  the  Union.  There  he  sits, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  with  untiring  pa¬ 
tience,  never  absent  from  his  seat,  never  voting  for 
an  adjournment,  vigilant  as  the  most  zealous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  his  ear  ever  on  the  alert,  himself 
always  prepared  to  go  at  once  into  the  profoundest 
questions  of  State,  or  the  minutest  {Kiintsof  order. 
What  must  be  his  thoughts,  as  he  ponders  ujion 
the  past,  in  which  he  has  played  a  part  so  conspic¬ 
uous.’  VV’^e  look  at  him  and  mark  his  cold  and 
teatfnl  eye,  his  stern  and  abstracted  gaze,  and  con¬ 
jure  up  phantoms  of  other  scenes.  We  see  him 
amid  his  festive  and  splendid  halls  years  back, 
standing  stiff  and  awkward,  and  shaking  a  tall, 
military-looking  man  by  the  hainl,  in  whose  honor 
the  gala  was  given  to  commemorate  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  America’s  victories.  We  see  him  afterward 
the  bitter  foe  of  the  same  “  military  chieftan,”  and 
the  competitor  with  him  for  the  highest  gift  of  a  free 
people.  We  look  upon  him  a  more  than  king,  who 
has  tilled  every  department  of  honor  in  his  native 
land,  still  at  his  jiost ;  he  who  was  President  of 
millions,  now  the  representative  of  forty  odd  thou¬ 
sand,  quarrelling  about  trifles  or  advocating  high 
jirinciples.  To-day  growling  and  sneering  at  the 
House  with  an  abolition  petition  in  his  trembling 
hand ;  and  anon  lording  it  over  the  passions,  and 


lashing  the  members  into  the  wildest  state  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  his  indignant  and  emphatic  eloquence. 
Alone,  unspoken  to,  iincousulted,  never  consulting 
with  others,  he  sits  apart,  wrapped  in  hi.s  own 
reveries;  and  with  his  lingers  resting  on  his  nose, 
he  jrermits  his  mind  to  move  hke  a  gigantic  jiendti- 
lum,  stirring  up  the  hours  of  the  jia.st,  and  disturb¬ 
ing  tiurse  of  the  hidden  future;  or  proliably  he  is 
writing — his  almost  jierpetual  employment — liut 
what  ?  who  can  gue.ss .’  Perhaps  some  jMwti  y  in  a 
young  girl’s  album  !  He  looks  enfeebled,  but  yet 
he  is  never  tired ;  worn  out,  but  ever  ready  for 
combat ;  melancholy,  but  let  a  witty  thing  fall 
from  any  membc’r,  and  that  old  man’s  fare  i.s 
wre.athed  in  smiles;  he  apjtears  pa.ssive, but  wo  to 
the  unfortunate  memlic‘r  that  hazards  an  arrow  at 
him  ;  the  eagle  is  not  swifter  in  Ins  flight  than  Mr. 
Adams;  with  his  agitateil  fineer  quivering  in  sar- 
castic  gesticulation,  he  seizes  ujion  his  foe,  and 
amid  the  amusement  of  the  House,  lie  raiely  fai's 
to  take  a  signal  vengeance. 

His  stores  of  .sjiecial  knowledge  on  every  subject, 
gradually  gathered  up  through  the  course  of  his  cv- 
traordinary  life,  in  the  well-arranged  storebousi* 
of  a  memory  which  is  said  never  to  have  |M-rnutled 
a  single  fact  to  escajie  it,  gives  him  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  all  comers  in  encounters  of  this  kind. 
He  is  a  wonderfully  eccentric  genius.  He  iM'longs 
to  no  jiarty,  nor  does  any  party  belong  to  him.  He 
is  of  too  cold  a  nature  to  be  long  a  I'.arty  leadi  r. 
He  is  original— of  very  jieeiiliar  ideius, ami  perfectly 
fearless  and  inde|>endent  in  e.vpressing  and  men¬ 
tioning  them.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  affabilities 
to  young  jiersons;  ;uid  surrounded  by  them  at  his 
own  table,  he  ran  b<*  as  hilarious  and  hajipy  as  the 
gayest  of  them.  For  one  s«‘rvice  at  least,  his  coun¬ 
try  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  {I  refer  to  the  line 
illustration  which  he  offered  of  the  true  character 
of  our  institutions  when  he  pa.s.sed  from  the  Presi¬ 
dential  palace  to  his  present  jsist  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.)  Though  the  {Hisition 
which  he  has  there  made  his  own,  may  not  lie  that 
which  his  friends  might  wish  to  see  him  occupy  in 
that  boily,  yet  in  every  point  of  view  tlie  example 
was  a  tine  one. 

His  manner  of  speaking  i.s  peculiar;  he  rises 
abruptly,  his  face  reildens,  and  in  a  moment  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  veteran  gladiator, 
he  prejiares  for  the  attack  ;  then  he  liecomes  full  of 
gesticulation,  his  hoily  sways  to  and  fro;  S'lf  com¬ 
mand  seems  lost;  hfis  he:ul  is  lient  forward  m  bis 
earnestness  till  it  sometimes  almost  touches  the 
desk  ;  his  voice  frequently  shakes;  but  he  pursues 
his  subject  through  all  its  liearings;  nothing  daunts 
him;  the  House  may  ring  with  the  cries  of  onler  — 
order !  unmoved  -contemptuous  he  stands  amid 
the  tempest,  and  like  an  oak  that  knows  its  gnarled 
and  knotted  strength,  stretches  his  arms  forth  and 
defies  the  blast. 

GOD’S  OMNIPOTENCE. 

Whkn  Egypt’s  host  God’s  chosen  tribe  pursued. 

In  crystal  walls  the  admiring  waters  stood. 

When  through  the  dreary  wastes  they  took  their  way. 
The  rocks  relented,  and  poured  forth  a  sea 
What  limit  can  the  Almighty  goodness  know. 

Since  seas  can  harden,  and  since  rocks  can  flow  ? 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  may  be  almost  instantane¬ 
ously  checked  bp  raising  the  arm  on  the  same  side 
as  that  of  the  nostril  whence  the  blood  flows. 
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THE  HEIRESS. 

A  SPKIOHTLY,  rosy-cheeked,  fla.ven-baired  little 
girl,  used  to  sit  on  the  plea.sant  evenings  of  June, 
on  tlie  marble  steps  opjiosile  iny  halcings  when  I 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  sing  over  a  hundred  little 
sonnets,  .iml  t*dl  over  as  many  tales,  m  a  sweet 
voire,  and  with  an  air  of  delighteil  siinplicily  that 
cliarnied  me  many  a  tune.  She  was  then  an  orjdian 
child,  and  commonly  reported  to  lie  rich,  iflteii 
and  often  1  siit,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  ve.xatiou, 
and  listened  to  her  innocent  voice,  breathing  forth 
the  notes  of  peace  and  happiness  which  flowed 
cheerfully  from  a  light  heart,  and  felt  a  jKntion  of 
that  tranquillity  steal  over  my  liosoiiii  Such  was 
Eliza  Hiiiitlev  when  first  I  knew  her. 

Several  years  ha*!  elajisetl,  during  which  time  I 
w.as  .absent  from  the  city,  when,  walking  along  one 
of  the  most  faskiunable  s(|iiares,  I  saw  an  elegant 
female  figure  step  into  a  carnage,  tidlowed  by  a 
gentleman  anil  two  jiretly  children  I  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  recognize  her  face,  but  my  tiieiid,  who 
was  by  my  side,  |iulling  my  elbow, said,”  Do  you 
not  rememltor  little  Eliza,  who  usi‘d  to  Mug  fur  us 
when  we  lived  together  in  Waluul-streit 

I  did  remember — it  was  bersidl 

“  She  used  to  lie  so  fond,”  sani  he,  “  of  treating 
her  little  circle  of  friends  with  romanics,  and  at 
la«f  she  luted  out  a  neat  romance  herself  She 
came  out  into  the  gay  circle  nt  life  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  her  guardian  It  was  siid  by  s<uue  she  was 
rich  but  tlie  amnuiit  of  wealth  did  not  apjiear  to 
lie  a  mailer  of  publicity;  however,  the  cutrent, 
and  as  was  geiieially  iK'lievisl,  well-fouiitled  rejmrt, 
was  siifhcieiit  to  draw  around  her  many  aiiinirer*! 
—  and,  among  the  numlx-r,  not  a  few  serious  cour¬ 
tiers. 

“  She  dill  not  wait  long  U*fore  a  young  gentle¬ 
man,  on  whom  .she  bad  liHiked  W’ith  a  somewhat 
jiartial  eye,  bi*caus«‘  lie  w’as  the  gayest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  her  lovers,  emboldened  by  her  partiality, 
inatle  an  ofler  Probaldy  she  blushed,  and  her 
heart  fluttered  a  little,  but  they  were  sitting  in  a 
nuMinligbt  |iarlor,  and  as  her  eiidiarrHssmeiit  waa 
more  than  half  concealed,  she  s«¥ni  recovered,  and 
as  a  waggi.sh  humor  hap|teiied  to  have  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  she  put  on  a  serious  face,  told  him  she  was 
honored  by  his  preference,  but  Ibete  was  one  mat¬ 
ter  which  should  lie  undersUMMi  before,  by  giving 
him  a  reply,  she  Uiund  him  to  his  promise.  •  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  think  me  wealthy  :  I  would  not  lor 
the  world  have  you  labor  under  a  mistake  on  that 
|Kunl.  I  am  w'orth  eighteen  hundred  dollars.’ 

“  .She  waa  jirnreeding,  but  the  gentiViiian  started 
up  as  if  electrifieil.  ‘  Eighteen  hundred  dollars !’ 
he  rejieated,  in  a  manner  that  lietrayed  the  utmost 
surprise  ;  ‘  yes,  ma’am,  1  did  understand  you  were 
worth  a  great  deal  more,  but — ’ 

“  ‘  No,  sir,’ she  replied, ‘no  excusea  or  a|Mdogies; 
think  about  what  I  have  told  you :  you  are  embar- 
m.sseii  HOW’ ;  answer  me  another  lime ;’  and,  rising, 
she  liade  him  gomi  night. 

“  She  just  escaped  a  trap  He  went  next  day  to 
her  guardian  to  inquire  more  jiaiticiilarly  into  her 
afbirs,  and,  receiving  the  same  answer,  he  dropjied 
his  suit  at  once. 

“  The  next  serious  proposal  followed  wxin  after, 
and  this,  too,  came  from  one  who  succeeded  to  a 
large  jiortion  of  her  esteem ;  but,  applying  th« 
saoM;  crucible  to  the  love  he  oflered,  she  found  a 
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like  rewiit  He,  too,  left  her,  and  whe  rejoiced  at 
another  fortanate  ettcape. 

**  She  soon  after  became  acquainted  with  a  youni^ 
geatlemaa  of  slender  fortune,  in  whose  approaches 
she  discovered  more  of  the  timid  difhdenca  of  love 
Uian  she  had  witnessel  before.  She  did  not  check 
his  hopes,  and,  in  proces-n  of  time,  he  t(xi  made  her 
an  Oder.  But,  when  she  8|Kike  of  her  fortune,  he 
begged  her  to  lie  silent.  *  It  is  to  virtue,  worth, 
and  lieuuty,’  said  he,  ‘  that  1  pay  niy  court — not  to 
fortune.  In  you  I  shall  obtain  what  is  worth  more 
than  gold.*  She  was  most  agreeably  disapfiointed. 
They  were  marrieil,  and,  the  union  solemnized, 
she  made  him  master  of  her  loi'une  with  herself. 

“  *  I  am  indeed  worth  eighteen  hundred  dollars,’ 
ixiid  she  to  him,  *  hut  I  never  said  how  much  more, 
and  1  hope  never  to  enjoy  more  pleasure  than  1 
feel  this  moment,  when  I  tell  you  m)  fortune  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.’ 

“  It  IS  actually  so,  but  still  her  husband  often 
tells  her  that  in  her  he  posseses  a  tar  nobler  for¬ 
tune.” 

A  BcAUTirui.  Thoioht. — How  few  men  seem 
to  have  formed  a  conception  of  the  original  dignity 
of  their  nature,  or  the  exalted  design  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Begarding  themselves  only  as  the  creatures 
of  time,  endowed  merely  with  animal  |ia.ssions  and 
intellectual  faculties,  their  projects,  aims,  and  ex- 
jiectatious,  are  circumscrilied  hy  the  narrow  outline 
of  hiiuian  life.  They  forget  that  instability  and 
decay  are  written,  as  with  a  sunbt'um,  upon  all 
aaithly  objects — that  this  world,  with  all  its  jia- 
geantryof  jiomp  and  ]K)wer,iscrumhlingintodu.st — 
that  the  present  life  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a  single 
thought,  excepting  as  it  forms  the  introduction  to 
another,  and  that  he  alone  acts  either  a  prudent  or 
a  rational  jiart,  who  frames  plans  with  a  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  future  and  endless  state  of  being.  Sin 
has  so  blinded  the  understanding,  and  perverted  the 
will,  and  debased  the  affections,  that  men  never  fail 
to  invest  some  teinjioral  goixl  with  fancied  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  idly  imagine  that  the  attainment  of  it 
will  satisfy  thedesiies,  and  fill  the  cajiacities  of  the 
immortal  spirit.  Vain  thought !  How  little  they 
know  themselves !  The  soul  is  not  from  the  earth, 
and  they  will  strive  in  vain  to  chain  it  to  the  dust- 
Though  its  native  strength  ha!>  Wen  imjiaired,  and 
Its  purity  tarnished,  and  its  “glory  changed,”  it 
will  always  W  a  prisoner  here.  Send  it  forth,  if 
you  will,  to  range  through  the  whole  material  uni¬ 
verse  :  and  like  the  dove  dismis-sed  from  the  ark,  it 
will  return  without  finding  a  single  place  of  rest  — 
for  it  has  no  re.sting  place  but  the  hosoui  of  (itnl. 

Hrkss  of  Mind.— -On  Sunday  morning,  Wfore 
going  to  church,  what  a  dressing  there  iw  among 
all  cla.sses,  and  what  a  stir  to  apjx'ar  gay  ami  pleas¬ 
ing  !  It  IS  quite  sufHcient  for  the  great  purjHise  of 
our  existence,  to  wash  the  outside  oi  the  jdatter! 
C'urls  may  W  arranged,  tine  tortoise  shell  ciMiibs 
lived,  sjtarkling  ear-ringe  hung,  splendid  garments 
displayed,  and  yet,  ]x‘rha|>s,  the  gay  fair  one’s  mind 
may  W  )H>isoned  with  conceit,  troubled  with  rivalry, 
and  kept  on  the  torture  hy  Ignorance  and  vanity. 
Windsor  soap  does  not  wa.sh  out  the  .stains 
of  the  heart.  Cologne  water  cannot  throw  a 
fragrance  over  an  impure  mimi,  nor  will  all  the 
rubies  of  Golconda  dazzle  the  recording  angel  into 
furgelfulness  of  hlling  up  the  leaves  of  tlie  book  of 
retribution. 


ANGEL  VISITS. 

BY  w.  r.  Hawley. 

And  deem  ye  angel  viaita  are 
But  “  few  and  fur  between,” 

Because  the  eye  of  living  man  « 

No  angel  form  hath  aeen  ; 

Like  those  of  old  whose  walk  waa  oft 
With  high  and  holy  men  ? 

And  think  ye  that  thoae  radient  guests 
Shall  never  come  agaiu  i 

C*,  no!  those  angel  forms  are  not 
Yet  banished  from  the  earth ! 

Where’er  the  light  of  day  hath  shone 
Upon  a  mortal  iurth — 

Wiiere'er  tlie  heart  hath  leapt  with  joy, 

()r  shrunk  from  blighting  care, 

I'aseeii,  unknown  to  bleea  or  curse, 

Thoae  angel  forms  were  there  ! 

When  evening,  with  its  silent  dews, 
Heacends  ui*on  the  earth — 

When  o’er  the  wounded  spirit  comes 
No  jarring  sound  of  mirth — 

When  holy  thoughts  are  gushing  forth 
In  warm  but  silent  prayer. 

And  all  the  soul  is  paradise — 

The  angel  guest  is  there ! 

Hast  thou  not  aeen  the  stripling  morn 
Arouse  the  day  from  rest. 

Wearing  tlia  glorious  morning  star 
I'lKin  his  pearly  vest.’ 

Hast  thou  not  felt  the  morning  song 
Of  birds,  and  bracks,  and  trees. 

And  sent  thy  matin  hymn  of  praise 
Forth  on  the  early  breeze  ? 

And  hast  thou  not  been  tempted  sore 
When  buriliened  and  oppressed. 

And  prayed  in  bitter  agony 
To  go  and  he  at  rest  ? 

Hast  thou  not  risen  from  thy  knee, 

With  calmer  heart  and  brow. 

And  made,  within  thy  “heart  of  hearts,” 
r>ome  holy,  happy  vow  i 

O,  Much  are  angel  visitants — 

And  when  he  lightly  sung 
That  they  w’ere  “  few  and  far  between,”  ' 
His  harp  was  all  unstrung ! 

Unmasked  by  norta'  eye  they  come, 

But  not  unhleased  depart, 

And  long  their  heavenly  footprints  rest 
Upon  the  wounded  heart! 

SKMIK  AMIS. 

Si:ri’RK  nn  the  throne,  St'mi  ram  is  thought  only 
of  eclipsing  the  glory  of  her  husband,  and  her  first 
act  wa.s  to  build  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  same  we 
are  told,  of  which  the  ruins  still  excite  thea.stonish- 
ment  of  travellers,  and  the  magnilicence  of  which, 
according  to  tlie  account  preserved  from  Ctesias,  is 
calcuhated  to  excite  doubt  even  more  than  amaze¬ 
ment.  Nor  were  her  splendid  works  confined  to 
the  inelro|Mdis.  The  hanks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  were  emliellished  with  towns,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  herempire  was  improved  by  various  judi¬ 
cious  inen.‘'Ures,  as  were  its  agriculhinil  resources 
hy  the  canals  which  she  caused  to  he  formed.  Hav¬ 
ing  completed  hero|»erationsin  Mesopotamia,  Seiiii- 
ramis  .assemhled  a  vast  army,  and  marching  into 
Media,  l«ft  there  .also  magnificent  monuments  of 
her  power  and  taste,  and  where,  according  to  some 
authors,  she  abandoned  herself  to  a  life  of  the  most 
profligate  vice  and  luxury.  But,  arousing  from 


this  disgraceful  sloth,  she  visited  the  whole  of  her 
Asiatic  dominions,  and  passing  thence  through 
Egypt,  added  a  greater  part  of  Lybia  to  her  wide 
territories.  Thence  she  marched  to  reduce  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  having  settled  afiiiirs  in  that  quarter,  she 
again  entered  Asia,  and  reposed  for  a  while  at  Bac- 
tra.  But  tranquillity  had  no  charms  forthis  restless 
conqueror.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  distant 
India  excited  her  ambition  ;  she  longed  to  view  its 
wonders,  to  posses*;  its  riches,  and  tlierefore  she 
resolved  to  invaile  it.  To  an  immense  army  were 
added  2(M)ii  ves.sol.s  for  navigating  the  Indus,  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hank.s  of  the  river  on  camels,  together 
With  the  hides  of  300, (lOO  black  oxen,  made  into 
artificial  elephants,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  famil¬ 
iarizing  her  cavalry  witli  the  sight  of  these  animals, 
as  well  as  to  terrify  the  Indian.s  and  encourage  her 
ow  n  troops  hy  a  show  of  the  counterleit  (juadrupeds. 

The  preparations  made  hy  Strahrohates,the  sove¬ 
reign  of  India,  for  rejielling  this  alarming  invasion, 
were  such  as  became  a  jiowerful  prince,  jealous  of 
his  indejiendence,  and  indignant  at  an  unprovoked 
aggression.  It  was  asserted  that  he  gathered 
together  a  far  greater  army  than  Semiramis  coni- 
iniuided,  and,  aiiding  contumely  to  deliance,  up¬ 
braided  his  enemy  with  her  infamous  course  of  life, 
and  threatencil,  should  his  arms  lie  successful,  to 
put  her  to  a  cruel  death.  She  smiled  at  his  threats, 
and  advanced  to  the  Indus.  “Ho  does  not  know 
me  yet,”  saiil  she ;  “  he  will  .soon  have  an  ojqior- 
tunity  of  judging  me  by  my  actions  and  deport¬ 
ment.”  Hut  the  height  of  her  fortune  and  the  limit 
of  her  empire  had  now  been  reached.  A  tempo 
rar)'  success  rendered  her  bold  ;  and,  decoyed  across 
the  river,  over  which  she  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats,  she  came  to  a  decisive  action  with  the  Indian 
king. 

Her  artiticial  elephants  could  not  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  true  ones,  and,  being  wounded  in  a 
combat  hand  to  hand  with  Strabrubates,  she  was 
forced  to  recross  the  stream,  with  a  third  part  of 
!  her  army.  This  was  the  last  of  her  enterprises. 
Her  own  son,  desirous  to  anticipate  the  prediction 
of  an  oracle,  which  declared  “  that  she  should  at  a 
certain  peritiKl  disapjiear  from  the  eyes  of  men,”  sent 
an  eunuch  to  assusinate  her.  She  forgave  him  the 
attempt,  surrendered  herself  into  liis  hands,  and 
was  translated  from  eartli,  as  was  as.serted,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove — a  flock  of  which  birds  had  settled 
at  the  moment  ujKm  her  jialace.  Such,  after  a  glo¬ 
rious  ami  .successful  reign  of  forty-two  years,  and 
a  life  of  sixty-two,  was  the  end  of  the  celebrated 
Semiramis. 

Beauty. — As  emliers  attract  straw,  •o  does 
beauty  admiration,  whicii  only  lasts  while  the 
warmth  continues;  but  virtue,  wistlom,  and  good¬ 
ness,  like  the  loadstone,  never  lose  their  powers. 
They  are  the  true  graces;  which  as  Homer  feigns, 
“  are  linked  and  tied  in  hand,”  liecau.se  it  is  by 
their  influence  that  human  hearts  are  so  firmly 
uniUsl  to  each  other.  When  it  hapjK-ns  that  a 
graceful  figure  is  the  habitation  of  a  virtuous  soul 
— when  the  lieauty  of  the  fare  sjieaks  out  the 
motlesty  and  humility  of  the  mind,  and  the  justness 
of  the  iproiKirtions  raises  our  thoughts  up  to  the 
Creator,  something  may  lie  allowed  it,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  the  einbelli.shment  which  sets  it  ort  ;  and 
yet  when  the  whole  apology  is  read,  it  will  be 
found  that  beauty,  like  truth,  in  never  so  glorious 
as  when  it  goes  the  plainest. 
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EVERY, YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

I  nevtr  wa«  a  favorite — 

Mjr  mother  never  emiled 

On  me  with  half  the  tenderness  i 

That  blessed  her  fairer  child  : 

I’ve  seen  her  kiss  my  sister’s  cheek. 

While  fondled  on  her  knee  ; 

I’ve  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears — 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me  ! 

And  yet  I  strove  to  please  with  all 
My  little  store  of  sense  ; 

I  strove  to  please — and  infancy 
Can  rarely  give  offence ; 

But  when  my  artless  efl'orts  met 
A  cold  ungentle  check, 

I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 
In  tears  upon  her  neck ! 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful ! 

T.ove  watches  o’er  their  birth ; 

Oh,  beauty  !  in  my  nursery 
I  learned  to  know  thy  worth ; 

For  even  there  I  often  felt 
Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 

And  wished — for  others  wished  it  too — 

I  never  had  been  born  ! 

I’m  sure  I  was  affectionate  ; 

But  in  my  sister’s  face 

There  was  a  look  of  love  that  claimed 
A  smile  or  an  embrace  ; 

But  when  I  raised  my  lip  to  meet 
The  pressure  children  prize. 

None  knew  the  feelings  (ff  my  heart — 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 

But,  oh  !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 
The  anguish  of  neglect ; 

T saw  my  sister’s  lovely  form 
With  gems  and  roses  decked ; 

I  did  not  covet  them  but  oft. 

When  w'antonly  reproved, 

I  envied  her  the  privilege 
Of  being  so  beloved. 

But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came — 

A  time  of  sorrow  too  ; 

For  sickness  o’er  my  sister’s  form 
Her  venomed  mantle  threw  ; 

The  features  once  so  beautiful. 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 

And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 
From  her  infectious  breath. 

’Twas  then,  unwearied,  day  and  night, 

I  watched  beside  her  bed. 

And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 
I  pillowed  her  poor  head. 

She  lived !  and  loved  me  for  my  care — 

My  grief  was  at  an  end  ; 

I  was  a  lonely  being  once. 

But  now  I  have  a  friend. 

BACK-BITF.R.S  AND  SLANDERERS. 

Slander  is  petty  niurdar ;  and  that  man  who 
wantonly  assails  the  good  name  of  his  neighbors, 
lacks  only  the  opportunity,  not  the  dispo.sition,  to 
spills  his  heart’s  warm  blood.  How  revolting  is  it, 
that  a  living  man,  soon  to  die,  and  stand  before 
Christ’s  judgment-seat,  should  with  mock  solemnity 
whisper  in  another’s  ear  tales  concerning  a  third 
I>erson,  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  suspect 
to  be  false.  Wretched  mortal !  If  Satan’s  image 
is  especially  to  be  found  on  earth,  where  should 
we  find  it  but  in  such  a  one  ?  The  rattlesnake 
were  as  trusty  a  bosom-friend  as  he ! 


He  dare  not  put  his  hand  in  his  neighbor’s 
pocket,  because  the  bolts,  and  bars,  and  chains  of 
a  prison  would  reward  his  presumption ;  but  he 
secretly  sets  in  motion  a  report  which,  like  a  roll¬ 
ing  tiall  of  snow,  small  at  first,  gathers  weight  and 
velocity  in  its  progress,  until  it  is  sutficient  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  guiltless  sufferer  upon  whom  it  is 
directed. 

Iniux-ence  is  no  protection ;  virtue  is  no  safe¬ 
guard.  The  injured  man,  unconscious  ot  the  gath¬ 
ering  shade  which  threatens  to  bt'dim  the  brightness 
of  his  heart’s  best  jewels,  meet  a  friend  with  light¬ 
some  spirit ;  but  ah  !  the  wonted  friendly  prossuic 
replies  not  to  his  hearty  grasp.  No  words  are 
needed  to  tell  him  there  is  something  wrong — tlie 
spirit  neeils  not  audible  word.s— she  hasa keenness 
of  apprehension  which  is  not  always  dejiendent  on 
sound  or  phrases;  a  silent  language  is  hers.  Distress 
and  an.xiety  come  uinm  him ;  but  his  endeavors  to 
discover  wherein  he  has  offended  are  only  so  many 
convincing  proofs  of  his  guilt.  “  And  is  it  true 
one  of  his  acquaintance  inquires  of  another,  who  is 
equally  a  stranger  to  the  truth  of  the  report  “  They 
say  so,”  is  the  reply  ;  and  thus  their  belief  in  its 
verity  is  mutually  strengthened ;  and  they  .sejiarate, 
to  scatter  with  new  zeal  the  seeds  of  defamation. 

Poor  slandered  victim  !  Goil  help  him  '  Ruined, 
not  by  himself,  blasteil  by  a  foreign  wind  ;  detrr.aded, 
not  by  his  own  vices ;  his  name  cast  out  as  an  evil, 
undeservedly;  is  he  not  to  be  pitied.’  Can  the 
slanderer  find  a  balm  of  healing  virtue  sutficient  to 
cure  and  meiul  the  heart  he  has  rent  and  wounded ' 
That  heart,  hound  up  by  the  ticxsl  Physician, 
shall  find  jieare  and  rest  in  a  land  where  no  slan¬ 
derer  can  approach  to  defile  it ! 

Can  he  be  a  child  of  G»h1  who  delights  in  whis¬ 
pering  about  tbe  faults  of  his  brother  i  Is  a  sancti¬ 
monious  back-biter  fit  company  for  saint*  and 
angels  in  heaven  ?  Could  he  prosecute  his  employ¬ 
ment  theie,  how  long  before  heaven  would  be 
filled  with  wrangling?  Would  any  heaven  be 
left  ? 

Is  not  the  profiagator  equally  guilty  with  the 
originator  of  slander  ?  It  is  said,  that  he  does  not 
know  it  to  be  true.  And  where  is  the  necessity 
for  circulating  a  dubious  asiiersion  ?  Does  he  wish 
to  degrade  a  fellow  worm  ? 

Wherefore  ?  The  poor  brother  has  always  his 
share  of  sorrow  and  of  sins.  Why  crush  him  with 
a  burden  not  his  own  ? 

But  suppose  the  rh.'irge  mainly  true.  Who 
authorized  the  slander  lover  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
his  fellows  ?  Has  he  no  private  sins  which  he 
would  shrink  from  laying  hare  tw  the  public  eye  ? 
r.et  him  look  within — his  heart  li.as  a  dark  cata¬ 
logue,  hidden  indeed,  but  of  deep  enough  a  dye  to 
cover  him  with  .shame.  IVrhaps  he  has  never  felt 
this;  he  has  never  learned  the  ‘  plague  of  his  own 
heart.’  May  God  enlighten  hi.s  eyes.  It  may  be 
that  his  offences  are  tenfold  greater  than  those  of 
the  victim  whom  he  holds  up  to  the  scorn  of  the 
world  ! 

Early  Risino. — In  the  will  of  Mr.  James  Ser¬ 
jeant  of  England,  is  the  following  singular  clause: 

As  my  nephews  are  fond  of  indulging  themselves 
in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  as  I  wish  them  to  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  my  executors,  that  they  have 
got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  and  either  employeil 
themselves  in  busine».s,  or  taken  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  from  five  till  eight  o’clock  every  morning. 


from  the  5ih  of  April  to  the  1 0th  of  (Vtober,  being 
three  hours  each  day  ;  and  from  seven  till  nine  in 
the  morning,  from  the  loth  of  Getoher  to  the  6ih  of 
.\pril,  being  two  hours  each  morning ;  this  is  to  be 
done  for  some  years,  during  the  first  seven,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  iny  executors,  who  may  excusi*  them 
in  case  ot  illness,  but  the  task  must  be  made  up 
when  they  are  well ;  and  if  they  will  not  do  this, 
the)  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  my  property 

POLITENESS. 

Politeness,  in  our  comprehaiision,  includes  all 
the  jirditeness  of  education  and  understanding,  and 
implies  almost  every  qualification  which  we  can 
oitlier  love  or  admire.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that 
such  nuinliers  are  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  charac¬ 
ter  which  all  must  approve,  and  of  ranking  with 
a  deKScriptioii  of  jieople,  who  cannot  but  be  univer¬ 
sally  entitled  to  veueration  and  esteem.  In  sjieak- 
ing  of  politeaes.’'  lu  this  wise,  w  e  do  not  mean  the 
common  biiffbunery  or  the  disagreeable  and  cold 
formality  too  much  iii  practice,  instead  of  cloth¬ 
ing  the  manners  with  affwtation  it  is  but  the  How 
of  fine  feelings,  and  a  perfect  ease  m  any  place 
chance  may  place  you.  In  ail  our  nitercoursc 
with  the  world,  there  is  no  accomplishment  more 
useful  than  that  of  Politeness,  and  none  more  easy 
ot  acquirement.  It  requires  no  rank  of  biith  or 
fortune,  but  is  equally  accessible  to  the  high  and 
the  low,  to  the  rich  .ami  the  {M»r.  It  is  a  natural 
accomplishment,  and  i.s  jierceptible  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  .savage— but  it  reijuires  long  and  jiatient 
cultivation  to  bring  it  to  that  .state  of  retineiiiunt 
acknowledged  as  the  criterion  of  giNid  breeding. 
\’et  there  are,  in  what  i.s  termed  genteel  stxiety, 
many  who  are  destitute  of  politeness,  and  who 
apjiear  to  rely  ujiun  a  fa.scinating  exterior,  and  a 
heavy  purse,  as  a  pass|H)it  for  inipmlence,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  buffoonery.  True  jiohteness  is  ever  the 
attendant  of  genius,  and  though  a  Sterne  or  a  John¬ 
son  may  lie  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  yet 
such  are  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
ft  is  the  natural  result  of  education,  and  is  ever  the 
attendant  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  agieeable 
address.  Tbe  e.vercise  of  politeness  in  every  situ- 
.Ttion,  whether  in  common  conversation  or  in  excited 
deliute,  is  always  proiluclive  of  the  fiest  feeling; 
wherea-s  it.s  ahsenre  lead.s  to  fierce  coiitentum.  and 
i.s  often  the  cause  of  still  more  fatal  result.s.  It 
should  lx  the  study  of  every  )oung  |xi»on  to  ren¬ 
der  their  address  agreeable  to  all,  ami  avoid  iiu- 
courteoiis  remarks  and  actions.  Those  who  are 
themselves  polite,  view  jiolileness  with  approUition 
whether  in  old  or  young,  learned  ur  ignuraiit. 
Though  your  pecuniary  circiimstuiices  may  prevent 
you  from  ohiainiiig  a  |M*rson:il  knowledge  of  the 
formalities  and  the  etiquette  of  arislixratis  life,  yet 
you  may  easily  acquire  a  politeiies.s  quite  equal  to 
the  refined  numners  of  your  fortunate  neigh- 
liors.  Then,  with  ail  thy  acquirements,  acquire 
politeness,  for  it  is  an  ornament  to  every  station  of 
life,  and  should  be  exercised  equally  tow.Trd  friends 
and  foes,  inferiors  and  superiors;  and  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  among  acquaintances  or  strangers, 
you  need  no  surer  |ia.ss|)ort  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman. 

I,atin,  it  is  said,  is  a  living  tongue  ;  it  is  spoken 
in  Hungar)’,  and  the  debates  in  tbe  l,egi8!ature  o( 
that  country  are  conducted  in  this  language. 
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TRUE  BEAUTY. 

J.  E.  EUWAtU^. 

M  t'CH  Las  been  Raid  and  written  ufton  the  l>eavty 
of  the  fair  The  elef^ant  form,  the  roay  cheek,  the 
arched  brow,  the  flaHtiin^  eye,  and  tiie  irlo^y  rinir- 
leto  fit  the  maiden  liave  lieen  descnlied  by  the  jioet, 
and  delineated  by  the  |»encii  of  the  artml.  They 
have  formed  topicbuf  conversation  in  the  politecircle, 
and  furniah  a  theme  for  the  imtriim.  And  from  the 
fact  that  the<w‘  attributes  of  the  female  have  lieen  sfi 
frequently  spoken  of  by  jiersons  of  ever)’  rank  in 
society,  an  opinion  has  obtained  to  a  ver^'preat  ex¬ 
tent,  that  they  constitute  the  rm!  fieavty  of  the  fair. 
A  handsome  person  decked  in  a  drafiery  of  the  most 
lieautiful  and  delicate  texture,  si'tting  off  the  tifrure 
to  the  liest  ailvantat^,  and  vieini^  with  the  master¬ 
piece  of  the  world’s  ^reat  artist,  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  jierfection  of  female  lieaiity.  There  are 
tiuiUMiiids,  too,  with  hoary  hairs  and  time  honoied 
brows  who  yield  to  the  opinion.  But  do  these  trait.s 
constitute  the  true  fmitity  fif  the  female  ’ 

It  must  lie  aJmitteil,  that  there  is  sonietliiii^  in 
the  symmetrical  form,  the  |Kiliv|ied  brow,  the  dim-  j 
pled  cheek,  and  the  shinine:  tresses  of  the  youn^r  j 
girl,  that  please  tbe  eye  and  eachant  the  heart,  j 
But  how  soon  do  they  jierish  !  They  lade  like 
lutes  from  the  flower,  when  nip|)ed  by  autumnal 
blasts  ('an  we  admit  that  the  female  jiossi-sses  no 
higher  charm,  no  more  durable  lieaiity  than  this  ? 

The  true  heiiuti/  of  the  feinule  if  innul.  The 
(nid  of  natuit*  has  endowed  w«iman  with  an  im- 
inurtul  mind,  susceptible  of  the  highest  mltiiie —  | 
whose  fires  are  destined  to  burn  with  undiinmed 
luster  through  inleriiiinable  ages.  To  the  mnnl — 
not  to  the  exterior  graces  of  the  |K>rson  -we  are  to 
look  for  the  real  charm  of  female  r  harai  ter  The 
temale  who  has  an  amiahle  dicjAisition  and  a  well 
cultivated  intelk'ct,  possess*‘s  divine  charms. 

When  a  man  connects  Ins  fate  in  the  most  tender 
of  earth’s  alliances,  with  the  cliosen  of  his  heart, 
few  fleeting  months  will  (ia>s  happily.  Bc^auty  of 
person  w'ill  make  uji  deficiencies ;  but  when  bla.«teil, 
or  become  y«//i//mi-,  her  society  will  lose  much  cd' 
its  interest;  and  if  he  lie  intelleetual,  he  will  se¬ 
cretly  leproach  himself  for  his  frdly  in  not  looking 
at  the  lieauty  of  iiiind,  instead  of  the  Ix'auty  of  |ier- 
fs.in — he  will  reproai  h  himself  for  the  hastv  and 
indiscreet  step  by  which  he  has  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  his  destiny  with  one  who  has  nothing  to 
recomineiid  her  but  outward  charms. 

Beauty  of  |H*rson,  like  niagiiificent  si'enery, losc's 
its  interest  'I’he  pleasure  with  which  we  ^i^aze  at 
fust  sight  IS  siMin  followed  by  indiflerence ;  and  if 
there  U*  no  beauty  of  mniii,  on  which  the  contem¬ 
plation  can  rest,  it  is  well  if  it  is  not  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  disgust.  But  when*  a  la»ly  has  improved 
her  intellect  and  her  heart,  thougli  she  may  have 
no  jieciiliar  grace  «d  jmt.soii,  she  will  never  fail  to 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  him  who  has  chosen  her 
for  111*  jartner  in  life.  Of  course  I  mean  if  the 
man  be  w’orthy  of  her,  and  cajiable  of  apjireciatinv 
her  worth.  In  .'•ickness  or  in  health,  in  adversity 
c>r  in  pn>s|ierity,  in  the  crowd,  or  in  the  privacy  of 
domestic  life,  as  a  wife  or  a  mother,  she  will 
always  carry  w  ith  her  an  attractive  charm. 

If  this  Ih‘  mi.  With  what  untiring  assiduity  should 
the  female  cultivate  her  mind  •  With  what  eager¬ 
ness  should  she  press  along  the  path  of  science, 
and  trc*asure  up  lU  imjietisliable  stores!  With 
what  industry  should  she  strive  to  improve  her 


moral  nature  !  How  persevering  should  she  culti¬ 
vate  the  virtues  that  shall  secure  to  their  possessor 
a  fadeless  lieauty. 

SETTLEMENT  OK  AMERICA. 

'I'liK  first  jiermanent  settlement  in  the  ncww’orld 
WH'*  at  .l.amestown,  Virginia,  in  UJU7,  by  105  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  The  second  was  at  Albany,  New  York, 
1614,  by  the  Dutch.  The  third  wa.s  at  riymouth, 
.Massachusetts,  1620,  by  101  jiersons,  English, 
called  fiuritaiis. 

PoPCLATION  OV  TUE  New  WoRLI)  KROM  1607 
TO  1841.-  (Jn  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
new  World,  it  was  almost  one  unbroken  wilileniess : 
inhabited  by  Indians.  In  the  thirteen  original 
States,  there  were  about  150,000  Indians;  and  in 
the  whole  United  States  and  Territories,  in  1842, 


not  far  Irom  4,60D,dod 

There  were  in 

16D7 

1D5 

I7!>0 

3,929,827 

1689 

2DU,(»D0 

1800 

5,305,925 

1 7.")6 

1  .(lOU.OOO 

I8i0 

7,2.39,814 

1775 

3,0011,0(10 

1820 

9,638,131 

1784 

3,250,000 

1830 

12,866,920 

IS  10 

1  7,069,453 

The  whole  uumlier  of  inhabitant.s  m  the  United 
Slates  and  Territories,  Whiles,  Blacks  and  Indians, 
111  1842,  is  alioiit  25,000,000. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  si‘ttlement  of  the 
ilitferent  Slates  and  Territories ;  the  jdace  tirst 
M-ttled,  and  by  what  nation;  also  the  number  ol 
s(|iiare  miles  in  eai  h  Slate  and  Teirilory.  The 
first  thirteen  .Suues  are  lliosi*  which  united  in  de¬ 
claring  their  iiidejK'iideiice ;  the  remainder  are 
placeil  in  the  older  in  which  they  were  admitted 
into  the  Union. 


States.  S4ftuirf 

SellM. 

Nahom. 

t'lare. 

Virginia . 

...iH.irnu . . 

..lMr7... 

. .  Kiiglisti . . . . 

..laiiiestown. 

New  York . 

.  ..Ki.lSNI _ _ 

..1614.., 

. . . 

..Albany. 

.Massai'tiuwlis. . 

...  7,.'«(l . 

..1620  , 

, .  Knglisli. . . . 

.  PlyiiRiuth. 

New  llanipshire 

..  9,500 . 

..1623.. 

. .  F.iiglisli. . . . 

.  Dover. 

New  .lerwy.... 

...  3,J0O . 

..1624.. 

..Danes . 

..Bergen. 

Delaware . 

...  2,100 . 

..1627.. 

. .Sw’d’s,  Fins.C  Henlopen 

Conoeclicul. . . . 

.,.  4,760 . 

..1653.. 

..English.... 

.  W  nidtnr. 

Maryland . 

..,14,000 . 

..1634.. 

. .  English . . . . 

.  .St.  Mary’s. 

Rluxle  Island... 

...  I,;iii0 . 

.1636.. 

. .R  Wdliams 

. .  Provioence. 

North  Carolina. 

...4S.U0« . 

..1650.. 

..English... 

t  Albemarle. 

(South  (Barulina.. 

...24,000 . 

..1650.., 

..English . . . . 

.  Albemarle. 

Feaiisylvaaia... 

...44,000 . 

..1682... 

, .W'ni.  Penn.. 

.Philadel’a. 

(leori'ia . 

...60.000 . 

..1733.. 

. .  Knglitli. . . . 

.Savannah. 

Xerauiiil . 

...to, AMI. _ _ 

..1749... 

,  .F.nglisti.... 

.Bennington. 

Kentucky . 

...42,000 . 

..1775.. 

.  .(^ol.O.liiMin.  Lexingion. 

Tuinessee . 

...4u,m.o . 

..ITfiO.. 

, .Englisli  ... 

.Nashville. 

iHiio . . 

...39.«ai . 

..1788... 

. .  English. . . . 

..Marietta. 

laiuisiana . . 

...48,(00 . . 

..1699... 

,  .French. . . 

..Iberville. 

Indiana . 

...36,000 . 

..1730.. 

.  .Frencli.... 

..Vinreimas. 

MlWIISMppi . 

...4.5,000 . . 

..1716... 

.  .Frem-li..... 

..Natchez. 

Illiunit . 

...(i2,INSI . 

.,1749  . 

. .  Preiioli. . . . 

..Ka>kaskia. 

.AI.ilNMiia . 

...44,000 . 

..ITKt.. 

..French.... 

..  Alohilc. 

Maine . 

...32,ISi0 . 

..ItklU... 

..Knglitli,... 

.\<irk. 

Mostiui  i . 

...Gn.uai . 

..166:1... 

, .  . . 

..Si.Henevi’e. 

Mu-higan . 

...40,000 . 

.1670  . 

..French...., 

..Detroit. 

.Arkansas . 

..liaMRNi . 

. .  IlktA. . . 

..French.... 

..Arkansa.*. 

Florida . 

.  . 

..1660... 

..Spanish.... 

.SLAuguti’e. 

Uistrirt  of  Coluraliia  ,IWI . . 

..Il'iSt... 

.  .Eiiglisli.... 

.  W  asliingtou 

N.  W.  TeFy... 

..100,00(1 . 

..1780.. 

.  .Frinrli.... 

..Fox  River. 

Mo  Territory.. 

..Huu.msi . 

.1800... 

.r.s.  A . 

..Ft.  SL Louis. 

Oregon  TerriuirvhW.HWi . . 

..18(15... 

. .  E  Al  F  Pur  traders, Asio’a 

Rei.y  on 

Yot'RSKI.F 

! — If  the  yoiiiif'  merchant 

hiils,  men  say  he  us  riiiiietl. 

If  the  lineRt  genius 

studies  in  one  of  our  colleges,  and  is  not  installed 
ill  an  ortiie  one  year  afterw'ard  in  the  city  or  sub¬ 
urbs  of  New  York  oi  Boston,  it  seums  to  hm  fiiends 
and  to  himself,  that  he  is  right  in  lieing  disheart¬ 
ened,  and  in  complaining  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
A  sturdy  lad  from  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont, 
who  in  turn  tiies  all  the  profession.s ;  who  teams 
It,  farms  it,  jieddles,  keeps  school,  preaches,  edits  a 
new5{ia{K‘r,  goes  to  C'ongress,  buys  a  towuiship,  and 
so  forth,  111  successive  years,  and  always,  like  a 


cat,  falls  on  his  feet,  is  worth  a  hundred  of  these 
city  dolls.  He  walks  erect,  and  feels  no  aliame  m 
not  studying  a  profession,  for  he  does  not  postpone 
his  life,  but  lives  alreaily 

CONTENTS  OF  NO.  XXVII. 
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9,  .Makinir  arquainiance-  Tti*-  BlarkbirJ’s— l  limUM  10,  Visit  lo 
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The  Beiik.liwaitow— Chapter  12,  The  Wrens.  Whinisiral  Horse. 
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eluded— Hitraim’*  Island.  The  Snake  Charmer.  A  Merry 
Cluiatffi.as  and  a  Happy  New-Year.  Hortirultural  Phenoiiienon. 
Ainusetne nl  for  Small  Children.  Singular  Properly  of  the  Fur- 
ur*  9.  The  Tef>l  of  I  It- Breeding.  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
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EVEItV  YOlTirS  (iAZETTE; 

TIIK 

LARGEST,  HANDSOMEST,  AND  OIIEAPEiX 

I'prioliiriii  Tor  tlip  Voiiii?, 

IN  T  11 1:  i;  X  I  'r  !•;  u  s  t  a  t  i:  8 . 

l’utl;s;.ed  every  i'ortcigi.t,  at  t'lie  Ke\¥  Vv’^orld  Otilce, 
at. .1  every  niimler 

(!rinbcllisl)i’b  tuill)  (OlcgatU  Cfiigmorngc. 

~  • 

W  r  enier  upon  ilifl  second  volume  of  F.vf.rv  Vol’th's 
on  the  first  <«l  .lanuary  next,  in  Ihe  full  conlideoce  of  exc.-i  iliiii.', 
in  anemiiieiil  degiee,  our  i>re\iousellorts  m  makiii|r  it  one  ol  the 
most  insiruclive,  iisetul  and  enterlaioing  pei  iodicals  lor  '.he  younj' 
oi  ImiiIi  sexes,  ever  hefore  esiahlished  in  this  ronniry.  Oii^^i.al 
li-ature  in  the  Youth's  IJaReTTK,  in  the  ensuing  volume,  i^dl  h« 
the  repriitling  of  all  the  POPIL.AR  WORKS  FOR  CIIII.URKN 
hy  the  most  eiuinenl  F.nglish  authors,  sneh  as  Mis.  Slier Miod, 
Marv  Howiii,  Kmily  I'aylor,  XIaria  Hark,  Miss  Slrickl'iud,  .Xli'S 
Wakefiel.I.and  many  oUisrs, allof  wl.irh  w  II  he eidiellohed  with 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGH  AVINGSon  WOOD, 

many  of  them  execuleii  in  laindon,  and  are  not  only  exceetllligly 
valuable  as  illustrations  ol  the  various  suhjecU,  hut  intvresilng  as 
works  of  an.  In  fart,  in  pictoral  altraciions,  mi  periodical  of  Ihe 
kinil  ran  compare  \»  itiithis — no  expense  being  spared  to  make  Ihe 
Youth’s  Uazettc  lor  the  young  what  the  New  World  is  fer 
adults,  tlie  most  iiiierestiiig  aud  coraprebenrive  paper  in  the 
ceuntry. 

In  all  respects,  its  contents — eaihracing  Natural  History,  Oeol. 
opy.  Botany,  Voyages,  Travels,  Advenlures,  Tales,  S*mion#,kc. — 
will  he  adapted  lo  the  underslaiulmgs  of  youth  Imm  five  lo  fifteen 
years  nl  age  and  no  arlirle  is  published  ahich  it  not  pervaded 
wlih  a  pure  moral  lone. 

PARENTS  ANlxaJARDlANS  OF  YOUTH 

ran  in  no  way  so  powerfully  aiil  in  the  improvement  in  useful 
knowledge  and  moralily  of  their  cliildren  amt  wards  as  to  suti- 
senhe  for  Him  journal.  Iis  great  object  is  lo  make  learning  at- 
ir.Tctive  rather  lliaH  a  task,  and  inspire  a  lose  for  reading  which 
shall  lend  lo  the  liarmalioii  of  habi's  of  virtue,  industry  aiul  use¬ 
fulness.  Kvery  lalherol  a  Uinily  sliould  lake  the  Hazettf.  for 
his  cliil.lreii  as  ilnt  rheapswt  srhooliua.ster  w  Inch  can  he  employed 
lor  llieir  me  ntal  and  na.ral  culture— and  the  great  favor  with 
which  Ihe  work  has  lieen  rrreived  during  its  first  volume,  justi¬ 
fies  the  puhlislier  in  Ihe  most  liberal  outlays  lo  enrich  ils  pages 
for  Ihe  serond— which  will  render  it  worthy  of  a  more  extensive 
circulaiion  tlian  it  has  hitherto  enKiyeel,  large  as  ii  has  already 
been. 

T  i:  R  M  S 

0\K  DOI.LAU  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR, 

orFivr.  CoFirs  forFivr  Dollars. 

The  Youth’s  Oacettf.  is  puklislieil  every  two  weeks, on  bean- 
lifut  paper,  and  contains  Sixteen  Quarto  Fakes,  of  three  cal- 
nmns  each.  Single  sutiscriptions  $1  .Vi — two  copies  for  .V — 
Five  copies  for $5— and  $1  for  each  adiiilional  name. 

Srr.AII  postmasters  are  authorized  and  soliciied  to  art  as  Agents, 
from  whom  One  Dollar  a  Yrar,  In  all  cases,  will  be  received 
in  payment  for  subscription,  Uiut  leaving  them  a  commission  of 
33  per  cent  on  each.  Remittances  must  he  on  specie-paying 
banks,  and  sent  tree  of  posiage. 

UrCopie*  of  the  first  volume  will  lie  seal  lo  all  new  subscribers 
for  $  I,  additional,  whii'h  will  thus  render  the  series  complete. 
Specimen  numbers  tent  to  all  who  wish  to  examine  tiic  work  be¬ 
fore  subscribing,  if  the  request  is  made  free  of  pottage. 

Addreu  i.  W INCUESTER,  30  Aim-sL  N.  Y. 
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